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Of late years public attention has been particularly di- 
rected to the extensive improvement of the education 

« 

of all classes. ' The Educational Exhibition of the Society 
of Arts in St. Martin's Hall, in the year 1854, tended 
to give an additional impulse to the great educational 
movement. Amongst the variety of objects there exhi - 
bited, Frederick Frobers games and occupations for early 
childhood attracted general notice. Since the closing of 
the Exhibition, his method of instruction has not only been 
made a subject of investigation by those who are en- 
gaged in the matter of education, but, in consequence of 
the satisfactory explanation of his system that has been 
given before the most competent judges, by those Ger- 
mans who have imported it from Germany, his principles 
of instruction have been adopted, and are now being 
carried into operation in some of the most distinguished 
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educational establishments in the metropolis. The de- 
mand that has thus been raised for a translation of some 
German works explanatory of FrobeFs method of in- 
struction, is the inducement to offer the present little 
volume to the English public. It has been translated 
from the original of the Baroness von Marenholtz — ^the 
same lady who sent FrobeFs inventions for the use of 
children to the Exhibition — and it is to be hoped that it 
may be followed by a translation of FrobeFs own works, 
in order that an intelligent public may obtain a more 
perfect and detailed account of that system, which is 
in every way calculated to produce an extensive and 
sweeping reformation in education in general. 

ELIZABETH, 
COUNTESS KROCKOW VON WICKERODE. 



London, January ^ 1855. 



WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL MISSION. 



Amongst the various demands of the age for the improvement 
and renovation of our social relations and institutions, the great 
question of Popular Education has been forcing itself ever more 
and more into the foreground. A laudable zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge may be observed on all sides, and men of science 
and learning have contributed, by a variety of popular works which 
of late years have issued from the press, to extend the views and 
assist the judgment of those who are especially appointed to direct 
the mental and moral culture of the rising generation. Innumer- ^, 
able have been the plans and systems elaborated, to train those, 
who are themselves to become in turn the directing agents in the 
great and complicated business of life. 

One of the main things that now presents itself is the imperative 
necessity of rendering more universal the advantages derivable 
from education, whether that education be imparted in the do- 
mestic circle or through the medium of the school. The civilised 
world has become conscious of the duty it owes to posterity in 
agitating this important question. Mankind is irresistibly 
impelled, by the force of necessity, to look around for some 
salutary means for correcting and disciplining the inherent powers 
and faculties of a generation bom in an epoch of ferment, and 
living in an atmosphere of unnatural excitement. Society has 
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arrived at the conviction, that life, under existing conditions, makes 
greater demands upon the individual, and consequently upon the 
aggregate mass, than in former ages. The coming generation will, 
in all probability, find these demands still increased, because 
the advance of civiUsation must increase the unavoidable struggle 
of existence to keep pace with the ever- widening circle in which 

r ... 

the human energies and capacities are made to operate. 

With the deep conviction of the necessity for an improvement 
in the method of education, the opinion has been gradually gaining 
ground, that there is a cogent necessity for cultivating more espe- 
cially the faculties of woman, for training on a great and enlightened 
scale. She must not only be an active and influential member in the 
social sphere, but she should be enabled to take upon herself those 
responsibilities which men cannot always undertake with actual 
propriety, and look after those interests which Nature expressly in- 
tended to be committed to her charge. The position of woman, as 
mother, nurse, and instructress of childhood, embraces the lofty idea 
of the female sex having been appointed by Providence to be the 
Intimate support of helpless humanity, the educator of the feel- 
ings, affections, sympathies, and, to a certain extent, of the intel- 
lectual faculties of the human race. And without doubt, to render 
woman capable of answering the great end and object of her crea- 
t^Qla, to qualify her for judiciously fulfilling the duties of her posi- 
tion, should be the first step in the important work of education. 
In' the acknowledged fact that, in the race of the present day, an 
undue preponderance has been allowed to the cultivation of the 
intellect, to the consequent neglect of the cultivation of the feel- 
ings and higher sentiments ; the tlnith is apparent that the influencei 
of wpman, as the representative of the feelings, has been imper- 
fectly maintained. And if, as it is now generally admitted, an 
harmonious development of the great human family can only be 
expected from ^n equal division of labour between the equally pri- 
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vileged sexes ; how important does it become, that woman should 
be so educated as to be enabled to meet the just demands which 
humanity at large makes upon her. Then only can the sacred idea 
expressed by the word " family** furnish a secure basis for all 
education, operating as a re-organising force upon the great mass 
of society ; then only can that culture of the internal world be 
attended to which can conduce to eliminate a race endowed with 
powers capable of surmounting the obstacles of the age, and of 
rising to truths that may solve the accumulating questions of the 
day. When woman is duly installed in her true office in the great 
social household, namely, as the educator of the human family 
during the state of infancy, and as such has become capable of 
fulfilling higher conditions and exercising a greater and more gene- 
ral influence than hitherto, her genius, finding a freer scope and 
wider range of action opened to it, may unfold its powers in the 
most diversified interests of life, even in the fields of art and 
science, as it has never yet found the opportunity of doing. And 
we anticipate the most compirehensive and remarkable results from 
this. Those deficiencies which must necessarily exist and force 
themselves into notice on all sides, when only the one half of 
humanity — namely, the male — is active on the stage of life, will be 
filled up when the faculties of the other half of humanity — the 
female — are brought to bear advantageously in the scale of human 
existence on all the interests of civilisation. To approach this 
goal, distant as it may be, the universal interest already felt in 
the matter of education promises many and great facilities. The 
object of the following pages is to draw the attention of the 
public to an important branch of the subject of education, to the 
development of the human species in its physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual conditions and relations during the period of early child- 
hood — a portion of life so little considered, and on which so much 
of human happiness or misery depends. One of the most im- 

B 2 
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portant improvements in this matter we owe to the talented 
founder of the so-called Infant Gardens, whose system is now 
rapidly extending. 

But previous to entering into the details of his method, it 
will not be deemed superfluous if we briefly relate some particulars 
of his life ; a life so rich in the power of self-sacrifice that few 
will be found to equal it. 



Frederick Frobel was born in the year 1 782, in the village of 
Oberweissbach, in the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ; his 
father, who was a country clergyman, brought him up in Christian 
principles. Nature and the Bible were the chief instructors of 
bis childhood, for the early death of his mother deprived him of 
maternal care. He was especially endowed by the Creator for his 
mission in life ; extraordinary acuteness of the senses and perceptive 
faculties contributed in forming a clearness and quickness of con- 
ception both beautiful and rare. An intuitive sense of mathematics 
displayed itself in him at a very early age ; in speaking of his own 
childhood, he used to relate that as a little boy he became a close 
observer of lines, angles, and other geometrical forms, which the 
gothic architecture of the village church, or the divisions of the 
fields as he walked about, presented to him. He was strongly 
affected by all impressions of harmony or discord, whether in 
sounds, colours, or forms, and it is in all probability to this extra- 
ordinary susceptibility that we may trace the fact of his having re- 
tained a clear remembrance of his childhood, with all the events or 
impressions that marked it, as far back as within the limits of the 
first year. The death of his mother robbed him of that maternal 
care and love which his nature peculiarly demanded ; and this, 
together with his deep longing for a sympathy which he could not 
find, and the incapacity of those around him to meet the demands 
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which his childish being made for occupation and mental nourish- 
ment, left impressions of premature sorrow on his soul that were 
never to be obliterated. In this we may see the moving cause of 
his seeking in after life, for the first mental nourishment for the 
child of man in general. 

But more deeply impressed than the remembrance of his own sor- 
rows was the recollection of the tears he so often shed in boyhood, 
at beholding the miseries of discord and strife amongst his fellow 
beings. Of such scenes he became an early spectator by accom- 
panying his father, who went on certain days of the week to 
call on the neighbours and villagers for settling their disputes and 
inculcating the doctrine of peace and charity. The want of har- 
mony which he beheld in man, contrasted with the beautiful 
harmony of nature, which awakened in him unbounded love for 
the Almighty Creator, first called forth in the boy's soul the 
fervent wish to promote the diffusion of Christian love amongst 
mankind. This wish became more intense with advancing years ; 
but the mode in which it was appointed for him to realise it, was 
only made clear to him, after many vain attempts to satisfy his 
truly benevolent desires. 

He studied much, more particularly the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and agriculture — the last he learned practically ; and was 
afterwards for several years a scholar of Pestalozzi's in Swit- 
zerland. He then took part in the war of fi^eedom in Lutzow's 
regiment, and subsequently held the post of inspector to the 
mirieralogical museum in Berlin. Through the whole of his Ufe 
the thought of founding a new method of education continually 
occupied his mind and allowed him no rest. He resigned this 
lucrative situation, to suffer want and privation in carrying out his 
benevolent idea. His whole life was, in the highest sense of the 
word, offered up as a sacrifice for the improvement of education. 
He actually hungered and thirsted for the cause, to which he 
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devoted his time and his powers. When he was about to open 
his fii^t educational establishment in Keilhau (a village of Thii* 
ringen, wheipe the boys' school, which he founded, still flourishes for 
the benefit of the whole neighbourhood), he found it necessary to 
increase the size of a peasant's cottage, which he took for the pur-r 
pose. Whilst the building was going on, he lived in the hen-house, 
and restricted his food to bread, potatoes, and water, in order to 
enable him to pay his workmen. Not only did he restrict himself 
in the quality of his food, but also the quantity; he bought two 
large rye-loaves to last him the week, and he marked with chalk 
the portion he appointed for each day, never allowing himself to 
exceed it 

Even during the latter years of his life, when he was obliged to 
undertake a journey in the cause of education, he passed the 
nights in the open fields, with a knapsaqk under his head and 
an umbrella expanded over him, rather than expend, in an 
hotel, the money that he wanted for instituting educational 
establishments for the poor. All that he and his first wife, 
who shared his zeal and exertions, werQ possessed of, was ap-^ 
propriated to carrying out the idea of his life ; his diet, was 
of the most frugal nature; and he submitted to every sort of 
deprivation, rather than expend more than was absolutely necessary 
on himself. 

After many years passed in the establishment in Keilhau, he 
arrived at a conviction that it was necessary, for the complete 
realisation of his system, to bring the educational influence to 
operate on children of a less advanced age than those he had in 
his establishment. Leaving the direction of the boys' school to 
the superintendence of a relation, he set about making the neces- 
sary inventions for realising the idea of an Infant Garden. The 
observations that a long course of years had enabled him to make 
in the cottages of the lower classes, on the tendencies of the 
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maternal and infantile instincts, peculiarly adapted him for ful- 
filling the task he had imposed upon himself. He had never been 
blessed with children, so the sentiment of the love of children 
was diflfused over the whole juvenile portion of mankind. When 
his great and laborious work was ended, he gave lectures on hiis 
system, and founded Infant Gardens in many of the towns of 
Germany, namely, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipsic, Gotha, &c., as 
well as in Switzerland, until his active and devoted life was 
brought to a close. He died on the 21st of June, 1852, aged 
seventy, at Marienthal, a country seat of the Duke of Meiningen, 
near Bad Liebenstein, in Meiningen, where, in his old age, he 
had founded an institution for bringing up young women as 
governesses. The beautiful tenor and usefulness of his long life 
was recognised by all who knew him. The ducal family of 
Meiningen, and more particularly the Duchess Ida of Weimar, 
sister of Queen Adelaide of England, vied with each other in 
showing him every possible mark of kindness and attention. The 
manner of his death gave the best and most beautiful proof of the 
Christian purport of his life. He retained his consciousness up 
to the very last, and joyfully answering the call of his Maker, 
he passed without a struggle from this world to a future and 
brighter existence. He never had feared death, for that full con- 
fidence in God's love, which had supported him in the bitter trials 
of this world, led him to look forward to it as a blessed change from 
life to immortality. The beauties of creation excited in him the 
liveliest feelings of gratitude and love, and the beautiful view 
that presented itself to him, even from his bed in the room where 
he died, as well as the flowers that were brought to him by his 
friends, called forth sentiments of praise and prayer. He often said 
that nature bore witness to the promises of revelation, and never 
for a moment had his mind been led, by the false philosophy of the 
age, to doubt of eternal life, or eternal truth. He died the death 
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of the righteous ; and it is only within the last few years that his 
countrymen have manifested a desire to do justice to his genius. 
The reahsation of his plans has heen accompanied by innumerable 
difficulties; but his method has been received with enthusiasm 
in various places, where his infant gardens now flourish. Even 
at the present day, however, the confounding of Frederick Frobel 
with his two nephews, has caused his system of education to be 
much opposed in Germany ; it progresses, however, in spite of all 
opposition, and even in America institutions have been founded 
for carrying out his principles.* 



• Hekiricli Hoffinan, one of Prederick Probel's pupils, is at present in 
London, where he intends remaining for some months, for the purpose of giving 
instruction in Frobel's educational system to mothers, nurses, teachers, &c. 



UUDIMENTS OF EAULY EDUCATION, 

AFTER THE PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEM OF FREDERICK FROBEL. 



To open the sealed book to which we may compare the human 
being on entering into life, to commence the work of mifolding 
its contents, is the mission, not of the parent alone, but of each 
successive generation of man for the generation that follows. The 
struggles and acquisitions, the hopes and aspirations of every 
age would fall upon the earth like dead blossoms, if posterity 
were not the legal inheritors of the intellectual and moral, as 
well as of the material, wealth of the preceding ages. But 
faithfully to endow the rising generation with the treasures 
which the present holds in its hands, the heritage must be 
settled upon the infant. The child at the breast has higher 
claims than the mere satisfaction of its bodily wants upon those 
whose duty it is to foster him. It is incumbent on the mother 
to see that no injustice be done him, that from the very first 
her child be considered and treated as belonging to a race 
of reasonable beings, whose destination, from the moment that 
it is ushered into life, is to be a many-sided struggle for develop- 
ment. 

With this great truth in view, the genius of Frederick Frobel — 
turning from the special career of a naturalist, which he had pur- 
sued with much success— eager to promote the welfare of hu- 
manity, and to use his knowledge and experience in the service of 
man, the noblest work of the Creator, elaborated his system of 
education, which, although it has already attracted so much at- 
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tention, has been but partially viewed, and very imperfectly 
criticised. 

" Frobel's Infant Gardens '* have been established and continued 
with striking results in many of the cities of Germany ; but 
the preparation for these schools, that is, the systematic training 
of the infant from the first awaking of its perceptions, which 
Frobel considered of the utmost importance, has been almost 
entirely neglected. In his "Nursery Songs for Mothers and 
Children," he treats in particular of the education of children dur- 
ing the first three years of life, thus confining the attention to that 
period prior to the time when they may be deemed ripe for the 
instruction of the *' Infant Schools;*' and a compliance with those 
first conditions is the chief ground on which he promises the hap- 
piest results fi'om the working of .the schools. The conditions 
suppose that the mother, or the person who during the period of 
infancy supplies her place, promotes the development of the child 
according to the rules laid down in Frobel's system. The motions 
and gesticulations of the infant are the primitive manifestations of 
life in man, and, as such, have been too little attended to. They 
have been generally regarded as mere symptoms of physical wants, 
the demands of the body on the attention of the nurse or the 
mother. But, as conscious and mental life can find no other 
means of developing and manifesting itself except through the 
medium of that organisation with which it is connected, and as no 
one has as yet been able to decide at what precise moment consci- 
ousness and mental activity begin to awake, so we have a right to 
consider it as existent in the human being from the very moment 
of birth, and the conditions of its development given to it from 
the very beginning ; froin the beginning, too, the child makes its 
pretensions, slight though they be, to be recognised as a member of 
the great human family. The human instinct is not mere animal 
instinct during those months when mental life is supposed to lie 
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dormant. It very soon begins to show an indefiniteness of object 
and action, that is never apparent in the instinct of the lower ani- 
mals. The limited sphere of existence, for which the mere animal 
has been destined, renders its instinct suflSicient for the fiiU de- 
velopment of being ; it requires but little aid, and that Uttlein the 
temporary supply of natural food from its parents. The much 
greater helplessness of man, on commencing his earthly career, calls 
for a degree of care and attention such as blind maternal love or 
untaught maternal instinct is incapable of giving, if the des-^ 
tination of man as a conscious and intelligent creature be at all 
taken into consideration. The human instincts, with their indefi* 
niteness of object, are much more apt to err than the instincts of 
the lower animals. 

Much attention has been devoted to tracing the sympathy 
that exists between the mother and child,^ and the mutual or 
responsive operation of the instincts of both. Now we have 
only to look around us to see innumerable instances in which 
the child's health and even life falls a sacrifice to uneducated ma- 
ternal instinct, displaying itself in the administration of improper 
food, clothing, or curative experiments. The maternal instinct 
must be elevated into the realm of conscious intelligence before 
it can act with security for the infant. As long as it acts as a mere 
instinct the child's welfare, nay, its very life, may at any moment 
be endangered, because the indefiniteness of operation peculiar 
to the human instincts demands the guidance of reason and ex- 
perience in order to avoid continual errors. Thus the treatment 
of infancy is full of errors. Modem statistics show the astounding 
mortality among the very young, even in the most civilised coun-» 
tries, a standing proof of the mismanagement in rearing infants^ 
If maternal instinct is admitted to be the legitimate faculty for rear- 
ing children, it must be the foundation on which the educational 
structure for the use of childhood is to be raised ; and this struc- 
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ture requires the utmost sagacity of the human mind, with the 
amassed knowledge of many centuries, if it is to conduce to the 
favourable development of the human species. Too little attention 
has been given to that interchange of spiritual life which exists 
between mother and child, nay, that interchange is scarcely ever 
recognised by the world in general. And yet the most superficial 
observer must perceive that the nature of woman undergoes a 
change, not only in its corporeal functions, but in a spiritual sense, 
when she becomes a mother. A deep, earnest sentiment awakens 
her to a new era of internal life; all external things produce 
more serious impressions than hitherto ; she is suddenly endowed 
with the power of penetrating further into the nature, and per- 
ceiving more clearly the essence of things than before. This 
change manifests itself more particularly in all that stands in any 
relation to the child. And if the sacred call of mother — ^which in 
the human species is only faintly shadowed forth in the untaught 
maternal instinct — ^be duly maintained, the child must draw nour- 
ishment, not only for its body, but its spiritual life, from the woman. 
All that the human being does must be done with consciousness, 
in order to be properly done, and woman must look to the great 
social mass for those means and precepts, which she requires for 
cultivating the maternal instinct to correspond with the present 
stage of development of human consciousness. The chief aim of 
civilisation is to respond to all the justifiable wants of human 
nature, which presupposes having arrived at a full understanding of 
them ; and the end of civilization is to impart to those wants the 
impression of human dignity. Thus nature and civilisation tend to 
carry the race onward to higher manifestations of humanity, and edu- 
cation must be diflferently considered in the different stages of human 
advancement. Herder says, " There is but one structure that is im- 
perishable, the simplest, grandest ; it stretches over centuries and 
generations ; it comprises races and nations ; physically and morally, 
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the human species is in continual progress towards perfection." 
This tendency onward is evident enough on the whole, in spite of 
the occasional appearance of retrogressive epochs. But we must not 
allow our judgments to he biassed by such abnormal appearances ; 
they are only deviations from the direct line that leads to the goal. 
Considering the increasing demands of the age on the social 
mass, considering the immense harvests which man has reaped 
in the fielda of knowledge and experience, we perceive certain 
grounds for anticipating that the law of necessity will produce a 
favourable change in female education, and that the inherent 
powers and faculties of woman will be brought to conduce to the 
same glorious end ; namely, the progressive development of the 
human species. It is only when the maternal principle has attained 
its full development that woman can be invested with the full 
measure of grace and dignity that, her nature is capable of receiv- 
ing. We have, however, as little right to expect that the duties 
of the mother can be fiilfilled without preparatory training and 
instruction, as we have to demand from the innate feminine pro- 
pensity for housekeeping a knowledge of cooking, baking, and the 
like, without instruction or example. If the rearing and training 
of childhood be an art (and who can deny that it is so ?) it must 
be learned, practised, and perfected like any other art, by the col- 
lective experience of successive generations. And if it is ever 
to be made conducive to the real advancement of society, in 
proportion to the extent of its influence, a theoretical knowledge 
of human nature as it unfolds itself in physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual life in the child must be followed up by a judicious 
practical training of the same, by a supply of those means that are 
adequate for full development. The practice of the art of educa- 
tion has been, up to the present day, so miserably defective, 
chiefly in consequence of the ignorance that prevails with respect 
to the germinating mental life of infancy. That life which, in its 
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immediate relations, must be held as expressive of the primitive 
conditions of all human development, still remains a mystery even 
to the doating eye of the mother. Psychology, phrenology, and 
the various other systems of mind or spirit that philosophers have 
attempted to establish, are still enveloped in so much uncertainty 
that they are but very partially received. Might not a clearer view 
of the state of internal life during the period of infancy tend to 
throw a light upon many of the mysteries of human nature ?, 

It was reserved for Frobel's genius to penetrate into the depths 
of infant life as none had succeeded in doing before him. Years 
and energies devoted to the study of Nature, her laws, and their 
modes of operation, revealed to him the great law of development 
in general, and led the naturalist to turn his attention to human 
development in particular. Endowed by Providence for the task 
with a tender love of children, joined to an active benevolence 
for humanity, he felt stimulated to make those instincts and their 
manifestations that belong exclusively to maternity and childhood 
the object of his special study. He had long perceived that the 
maternal instinct was inadequate to respond to the claims of the 
child upon the mother, and with the view of supplying that instinct 
with what was requisite to enable it to ans^^er the demands made 
upon it, he set about examining the nature of those demands, and 
their precise tendency ; in other words, he became an acute ob- 
server of childish instincts and their modes of operation. 

This difficult undertaking was followed by his inventions for 
the development of the limbs, senses, and mind of the child, 
by making the infantile propensity for constant motion instru- 
mental in awaking the inherent physical and mental powers. 
These inventions are not capricious or arbitrary means for the 
amusement of childhood, but they are forms that represent ideas 
and teach unalterable truths. They are at the same time games j 
for the infant can only learn in play, founded on Nature's laws, and 
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adapted to elicit from the vague propensity its indication and 
higher meaning. 

In his *' Nursery Sones for Mothers and Children " we find a 
collection of the songs and games that are already well known in 
all the European nations— having been traditionally preserved for 
the use of children — converted into a. systematic form for the 
gradual unfolding of the child's mental and corporeal powers. 
The songs and games, with their little et ceteras, for the amuse- 
ment of the juvenile world are so similar in all countries that 
they must be the spontaneous results of the most primitive na- 
tural instincts, and not merely old customs traditionally preserved. 
People are prone to argue that method and regularity are anta- 
gonistic to the nature of childhood, without reflecting that order 
is the living principle of all development, which can never take 
place but in compliance with certain given laws. We admit this 
in the unfolding of vegetable life, and apply the principle in the 
cultivation of the vegetable world, but not in the cultivation of the 
precious germ of humanity, . the infant. For this we have no 
standard rule, no fixed method of development based on a know- 
ledge of those faculties with which it is endowed by tHe Crieator, 
and allowed to be immeasurably greater, because belonging to a 
higher order of creation than aught else in the whole system of 
nature. The maternal instinct is the only natural law that appears 
to be recognised in the rearing of children ; that law which 
each successive generation renders less distinct and less to be 
trusted to, in as far as the advance of civilisation tends to weaken 
the operations of the human instincts. If the maternal instinct 
were an infallible compass we should not be doomed to lament the 
innumerable instances that present themselves to us of fatal mis- 
management of children, to say nothing of the thousands and 
thousands of abuses that might be cited from ancient times and 
local customs. That portion of existence on which the whole 
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future development hangs is generally, left to chance impressions, 
the casual contingencies of the external world. U The child, during 
the first two years, learns more than it ^n ever learn after. ^ All 
things emerge fi'om chaos hefore its senses and perceptions./ It 
learns to take cognisance of form and size, to distinguish shapes, 
colours, and proportions. The microcosm goes unconsciously 
through the very process that the creation went through, according 
to the account of Moses. Forms arise before the eye, and sink again ; 
sounds thrill upon the ear, and vanish ; the infant begins to give the 
bounds to forms, to catch the soimds that float upon the air, and dis- 
criminate between them. Here we cannot but see the vast import- 
ance of presenting single objects to the external senses, to give pre- 
cision to what would otherwise be vague and uncertain. By innu- 
merable attempts, which comprise the first exercise of the limbs, the 
child learns to distinguish distance ; thousands of experiments bring 
the gradual knowledge of surrounding things ; and this, together 
with the aid that is tendered to it by the nurse or mother, forms the 
first portion of the child's education, Alas ! how much is wanted 
to make it what it ought to be. That which increases the evil is the 
practice of giving to the child all that it seems to long for, thus 
disturbing instead of assisting the unfolding of its individuality. 
Neither the limbs nor senses are considered with a view to their 
judicious development, and the mental faculties are so little cared 
for, that it would be finiitless to look for even a single instance in 
which the treatment of the infant could be admitted as the proper 
basis on which to build a course of education, or from which 
to expect the normal expansion of the inherent powers. 

The more grounds that we find for believing in an hereditary 
predisposition to evil as common to man since the fall, the more 
reasons we have for asserting that the soul of man is not a chord 
of perfect harmony, the readier should we be to admit the import- 
ance of the moral atmosphere that the creature is made to breathe 
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on the threshold of Kfe. Then is the time to begin the work of 
refoirmation ; then is the time to give the soul a direction towards 
that which is good, instead of that which is evil. If man be 
made in the image of his God, which the great plan of salvation 
teaches ; if he be intended to follow the steps of his Saviour, and 
thereby conquer sin ; then the organs that are designed to serve 
that purpose should be trained to reach their utmost possible per- 
fection ; and the mental faculties should be directed, from their 
first dawn, towards the beautiful and sublime — the highest ideal. 
All this can be done, within the bounds appointed by Pro- 
vidence, by the application of that system of development which 
Frobel has sketched out in his " Nursery Songs for Mothers and 
Children." There are few persons able to discriminate between 
that which may be called a fi^ee development of the human being, 
in compliance with the undeviating laws of nature, and a wild 
sprouting forth of the coarse natural propensities, which must 
lead to evil and destruction. The highly civilised races ought 
to be possessed of as much bodily strength and dexterity as any of 
those races that live in a state nearer approaching that which is, 
par excellence y denominated a state of nature. Civilisation should 
furnish a higher aim for the corporeal powers than the rude exer- 
cises of a semi-barbarous race. As soon as the artificialities of 
life give way to a civilised observance of natural laws, and^Probel's 
gjrmnastic exercises for mind and body are universally adopted, an 
improved race of human beings may arise to carry out the plans of 
Providence. 

Schleiermacher and Pestalozzi, both caution mothers against 
allowing their children to loll about staring at vacancy, without 
the animating influence of amusement or occupation ; and the 
old proverb, " Idleness is the root of all evil," is applicable even 
to infancy. That heaviness which manifests itself in the form of 
laziness, and which lays the seed of so many evil habits, finds 
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its remedy in Frobel's exercises. The activity thereby induced 
keeps up an equilibrium between the bodily and mental life of the 
child, as far as this can be effected. The cleft, which is ever at 
the point of making itself visible between the two — and which 
is the direct consequence of the predominance of the lower pro- 
pensities, which, by their own weight, force the ideal tendendei^ 
into the background — is thereby obviated. FrobeFs method is so 
simple, and, as already observed, has absorbed in itself so much of 
what is traditionally preserved by mankind as primitive manifesta- 
tions of the instincts, that no approach to means purely artificial 
can be discovered in it, and^no encroachment on or anticipation of 
the natural process of development. It is very possible, however, 
that a description of the system, without an opportunity of 
observing its mode of operation and its various modifications, may 
call forth some ideas of prejudice against it. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a very limited sketch of the subject in 
question. 

The earliest intimations of the infant's yearning for activity are, 
according to Frobel's views, its first vague graspings; for in- 
stance, its catching the mother's hair, pinching the cheek, or* 
seizing its own little limbs. This takes place in the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth week of its young life, and about the same 
time it begins to look at certain objects; to take notice of 
the external world. Here FrobeFs "First Gift" basomes 
applicable. This is a box containing six balls, of the three 
primary and three mixed colours, placed in prismatic order. 
A ball laid in the little grasp of the child stretches the muscles 
and strengthens them, and, by means of its roundness and 
softness, is best calculated to satisfy the infantine restlessness. A 
baU moving before the eyes of the babe causes it to fix them, 
and being a normal or primary form, serves as the most simple 
means of awakening it to a sense of shape, whilst the sense of 
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feeling is concentrated on one point. This is occupation enough 
for a child of from six to eight weeks old, and its yearning for 
atftivily is responded to. By degrees the ball may be swung before 
the child in rhythmical motion, in three different directions, at the 
same time singing, " Here and there,'* " Up and down," " Forwards, 
backwards;'* or in a drde, to "Roundabout, roundabout;" thus 
showing by contraries the difference of motion. . As the child 
becomes a little older two balls may be laid at some distance from 
each other, and then the space between filled up with other balls, 
which will thus convey the idea of a line. The colours of the 
balls, and the . prismatic order in which they are placed in the 
box, is intended to impress upon the eye the harmony of co- 
lour. A great number of little games serve to amuse the child 
until it can use the ball itself, and then there are a variety of 
games, accompanied with little songs, for the child's amusement 
and gradual development ; but it would be vain to attempt, by 
description, io convey a correct idea of them. 

Thus the elementary laws of motion are symbolically repre- 
sented to the in&nt, and mathematical truths are unconsciously 
received. Frbbel's leading idea is, that the awakening intelligence 
requires a gradual supply, either in figure or in something tan- 
gible, of ail that the mature intelligence of man is capable of pre- 
senting to itself as abstract general ideas ; because, as the same 
laws govern the external and internal world, elementary forms are 
but symbols of elementary ideas. This will be made more apparent 
by his own works on the subject of human development. 

The little gymnastic games for the bands and fingers connected 
with the " First Gift," answer the triple end of amusing, occupying, 
and educating the in&nt. It receives with pleasure its first lessons 
in motion, form, size, and cobur. It is true, these lessons are 
received without thought or reflection, except through the medium 
of the perc^tive fiBusoltieaand the comparison thereby induced. It 
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is an instinctive learning. We should never lose sight of this fact, 
that from the very beginning, the child must and will work and 
learn in play in order to develope itself. When it grasps a piece 
of wood or stone, a stick or a flower, and turns it round and round, 
looking at it a long time without tiring, what is it that gives the 
little creature pleasure, and so often produces such unqualified 
joy? Doubtless it is movement, as result of the exercise of in- 
herent muscular and nervous energy, together with the perceptioa 
of the object, which presents certain proportions of size, form, or 
colour. No internal or external movement can take place without 
an exciting cause ; not even the joy of the infant ; therefore it is 
a proof that it is supplied one way or other with the conditions for 
its development. And to supply these conditions systematically 
is the great secret of education. 

We now come to the "Second Gift," "The Ball, Cube, and 
Cylinder." 

With these three primary forms, which are to be impressed as 
such upon the perceptions of the child, in order to form standards 
of comparison for more complicated ones, a great variety of games 
can be produced ; by attaching them to a string, or moving them 
according to given directions. The cube, moved as directed, 
shows the primary forms used in mechanical arts, and teaches 
the child to perceive how the cylinder is contained in the cube, 
and the ball in the cylinder, the latter being the intermediate form 
between the two opposites of the cube and the ball; the last 
exemplifying unity, and the former, by its numerous corners and 
edges, variety. Clearness of perception can only be produced 
by contrasts, as well in the sensual as in the intellectual under- 
standing. These various shapes excite comparison, cause the child 
to distinguish unity and variety, and show the same objects under 
a great variety of forms. When the child is thoroughly acquainted 
with quite simple forms, it is prepared to understand those which 
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are more complicated. It will here be observed that Frobel in- 
troduces the law of gradual development, as it exists in nature, 
into all his games for children. He thereby not only lays the 
foundation of a future progress according to fixed laws and natural 
order, but he connects with this a knowledge of human nature, 
which he shows to be the medium of intercourse between the 
world of matter and the world of spirit — the vessel for amalga- 
mating the two. He shows that the same principle of progres- 
sive development is to be discovered in everything, and even as 
the cylinder is contained in the cube and the ball in the cylinder, 
so all consequences Ue dormant in their antecedents. Thus great 
truths enveloped in simple figures are presented at once to the 
soul arid the senses of the young human creature. 

For those who have never directed their attention to the changes 
of form that appear . in spinning round the cube and cyUnder, or 
who have never given a thought to the importance of a fine 
perception of form and its practical application in the business of 
life, this explanation may be insufficient. It is just the most sim- 
ple and to a certain degree the rudest forms that are the best 
adapted to fix the child's attention. Infants prefer a piece of 
wood to a doll when first they begin to play. We little suspect, 
before we have made the experiment, how much may be conveyed 
to the infant's mind by showing the cube in a successive variety of 
positions. For instance, it may first be half hid in the hand ; then 
two— three — sides shown at once; then swung; turned in all 
directions ; then compared to things similar and things dissimilar 
aniongst surrounding objects, and as much as possible compared 
to a something in immediate relation to the child itself— such as its 
own limbs, hands, fingers, or feet. Its imagination is called into 
play by the imitation, with these figures, of the diflferent move- 
ments it perceives in persons or other objects — such as walking, 
running, dancing, falling, rolling, springing, &c. Even inanimate 
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objects have their silent language to app^l to the dawning intelli- 
gence of a child ; but how distinct that language may be rendered 
under advantageous conditions Frobel has been the first to exem- 
plify in his ingenious inventions for in&nts. He was the fiirst to 
give to childhood that which it demands, as a portion of life ta 
which maturity is but a sequence, and that which responds to the 
deep yearning for the true and beautiful which is inherent in every 
human bosom. 

As the human race in its infancy resorted to the use of symbols 
or hieroglyphics for the representation of certain ideas, so the diild 
must be supplied with images and emblems expressive of certain 
truths, the reception of which is thereby facilitated. ITiese imagea 
must begin by presenting simple palpable truths to the simplest 
sensual perception ; and rising by degrees to the super-sensual, 
they must present ideas to the young mind. In point of fitct, when 
we analyse the process of thought, we find that we think in pic^ 
tures, images, and symbols, and that we always require such to 
acquire ideas. In correspondence with this, man has represented 
the idea of God in pictures and images, that gradually rose in 
beauty of proportions from, the coarsest idols to the sculptured 
masterpieces of ancient Greece. These phases prepared the 
human race for a reception of the greatest truth, for the revela^ 
tion of a God of spirit and truth; so the images presented to 
the child's perceptions must gradually ascend from the rudest form 
pf expression to the more refined. The law of progressive deve- 
lopment must likewise be observed here, and due care must ever 
be taken to prevent the Uability of confounding ilie ideas with 
the signs that represent them. We know not what advantages 
may result from the employment of images and emblems in the 
education of the infant until we have seen the experiment tried. 
The only point to be considered is, what are the proper symbols and 
images to be used, from the very beginning for the human being, 
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in furtherance of his unrestricted development? These, accord- 
ing to Probers views, must consist of general normal forms, 
representing elementary ideas expressive of the simplest things in 
creation, of fundamental forms, fundamental tones, and the like. 
And the organic combination of these must be rendered clear to 
the child by the union of opposites ; not by any abstract learning, 
but by the use of its eyes and its hands, by seeing and doing. 
By this course of proceeding the young intelligence will gradu- 
ally form to itself a crude idea of a process in the external world, 
from which all that is visible is the natural, product. It will also 
be brought to a perception of the threefold nature of all things ; 
namely, an internal spiritual nature, in the idea that lies enfolded 
in matter, an external nature, perceptible to the senses in the 
matter itself, and a compound of both in the thing produced. 
Frobel has given the key, by the use of which we may arrive 
at a clearer understanding of human nature in its mysterious 
stage of infancy; perhaps it may eventually lead to the solving 
of many a psychological question : at all events, it must prove 
of immeasurable service in fiirthering the proper treatment of the 
child. 

The imagination awakes much earlier than irfgenerally supposed ; 
when the longings of the alimentive appetite are gratified, children 
invariably begin to show a desire to look at, and if possible to 
handle, the things which surround them. Then every regular and 
harmonious form or colour attracts their attention, and it is quite 
certain that wherever the presence of beauty be simple enough to 
be intelligible to them they display an enjoyment of the same. The 
primitive nations— the Egyptians, for instance— represented the 
three Graces by three cubes lying one above the other. They could 
not realise a more complicated or higher conception of the beau- 
tiful than that which found its expression in the most simple form. 
•So it is with' the infant : it recognises beauty in simple appearances. 
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their meaning — the human being will not be supplied with the 
right conditions and materials for the full development of the 
human powers. And, alas ! how many a beautiful flower is destined 
to be crushed and ruined in the germ before the opportunities of 
development are offered to all I 

But, to return to the subject of Probers games, we now come to 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Gifts. 

After the child has learned to recognise the cube viewed from 
all sides, as a single object, the same form is given to it in the third 
Gift, divided into eight equal parts; that is to say, into eight 
smaller cubes. The idea designed to be conveyed to the young 
intelligence is the division of a whole into parts, the transition 
from the single nature of the material solid body to a separation 
into its component parts. This separation is carried on still further 
in the Gifts that follow, each being an advance upon the other, 
until at length we arrive at the representation of lines and points, 
in the peawork ; the whole being an elucidation of the process of 
reducing a substance into its primitive elements. A description 
of the innumerable games and occupations calculated to rouse and 
invigorate the inherent powers of the child, connected with these 
Gifts, will be found in the treatise on Infant Gardens, which is 
intended as a sequel to this work. A detailed account of the 
same is not entered into here, because the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Gifts are intended more especially for children old enough to be 
sent to the Infant Gardens. For those who are desirous of. 
convincing themselves that Frobel's system is the only one 
founded upon a knowledge of the real natural claims of child- 
hood, it is only necessary to watch the proceedings of those 
little creatures that are educated from the beginning in strict ac- 
cordance with the rules he gives for their instruction and amuse- 
ment. Their innocent countenances bespeak peace and content- 
ment, or beam with joyful animation. How much, how very much 
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little rhymes that may be said or sung — the latter is decidedly 
preferable — to the child by the nurse or mother. The £3llowing 
instances will suffice to give an idea of the nature of "The First 
Gymnastic Exercises/' 

No. 1. — ^Thb Wbathieoook. 
JExereUefor hringing the Muscles of t%e JScmd and Arm into Aotian* 

MOTTO FOB THE MOTHEB. 

If you wisb your child to find 
A lesson suited to its mind 

In all its eyes can see ; 
When the things you show and name. 
Teach it to imitate the same, 

The child will learn with glee. 

BOirO EQB THE CHILD. 

Like the cock upon the tower. 
Turning round in wind and shower. 
Little children's hands must leam« 
All in play, to twist and turn. 

The mother must move the child's hands backwards and forwards at the wrists 
in imitation of the weathercock, whilst she sings th0 above song. 

No. 2. — ^MowiKO. 
JESxercisefar the Muscles of the Arm and Shoulder. 

HOTTO FOB THE MOTHEB. 

When the infant's laugh so clear 
Bings upon the mother's ear. 

And she swings its arms in play, 
Let her swing them not in vain, 
But let the merry infant gain 

By something she can do or say. 

SONCF FOB THE CHILD. 

Peter ! quick I go out and mow 

In the pretty green meadow ; 

Then give the grass, so firesh and sweet, 

To the gentle cow to eat. 

Mary ! go and milk the cow, 

And make the butter for me, now ; 

From the milk is made the butter 

Which I get on bread for supper. 

Happy little child am I ; 

I must never, never cry. 
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Peter, quick ! go out and mow 
In the pretty green meadow ; 
And wben, this evening, for mj supper, 
I sit and eat mj bread and butter, 
I must thank you, Peter, for the grass. 
And thank the cow, and thank the lass 
Who milks the cow and makes the butter. 
And for the bread must thank the baker. 
And thank mamma for all, nor let 
My heart a single thank forget. 

The action of mowing is imitated by the mother taking the child's hands in 
hers, and swinging them to and fro. The sentiment of gratitude for benefits 
receiyed is awakened by presenting a recognisable &ct to the child's mind. 
Tracing back the gift — namely the milk — ^to its original source, the question 
gradually arises of ** Whence comes the grass, I wonder ?** That question is 
already a dim foreboding of the great G-iver of all things ; and as soon as the 
moment arriyes when the reyelation may be made with propriety, the mother 
may whisper the word " God " into the child's ears. 

No. 3. — The Plowkb Basket. 
Mvereise for the Hand and Fmgers. 

MOTTO TOB THE MOTHEB* 

• What the pretty babe requires. 
To call its feelings into play. 
The mother's tenderness inspires ; 
The infant owns the parent's sway. 

SOira FOB THE CHILD. 

Little hands can learn to make 

A basket in a minute, 
And mamma can quickly take 

Some pretty flowers to fill it. 
The basket is not broad or long, 

But flowers look cheerful there ; 
We'll give them, with a little song, 

To papa when he comes here. 
Sweet flowers, you are for papa ; 
La, la; la, la; la, la ; la, la. 

The idea of loye, in its various relations, is thus interwoven with the child's 
play. The mother, father, and the flowers are the objects to which the child's 
affidctions are directed. 
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No. 4. — Bow Dowir, Littib Thumb. 

JSxereise for the Fmgers^ which may Ukeunse he applied in various ways for 

teaching the Child its First Lessons in Counting. 

MOTTO TOR THE MOTHEB. 

The baby soon begins to feel 

Its limbs were meant for action ; 
'Tis for the mother, then, to give 

Her infant satisfaction, 
By letting it move arms and legs, 

Han4s, fingers^ thumb and all,. 
And teaching it such little games 

As answer nature's call, 
Por freedom of development 

Of all the inherent powers. 
Such games 'twixt mother and the child 

Are usefully spent hours. 

SOirO EOB THE OHILD. 

Now you must bow down, little thumb, 

Whilst the forefinger stands upright ; 
And you, middle finger, must come 

With your nail on the palm quite tight. 
But you, fourth finger, stand out, 

Por some day you may wear a gold ring. 
And you may lie down, little finger, 

And listen to what I sing. 
Yes, yes, you must all of you 

Pind out the way 
To do what good children do — ' 

Hear and obey. 

By these songs and exercises the child is surely more likely 
to be amused than by the general jargon of the nursery, which 
has no sort of meaning attached to it. The infant mind becomes 
a recipient of certain ideas that tend to place it in immediate 
connection with practical life. The world, of which it is become 
a citizen, opens a sort of friendly intercourse with the young 
creature, which, on the other hand, is no longer a perfect stranger 
to its appearances. The soul is placed en rapport with cer- 
tain qualities and processes of matter, the. awakening iateU 
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ligence is prepai^d to receive higher impressions through its 
physical organs, which will lead on to other and more comprehen- 
sive views. 

But here we must not forget to observe that Frobel, in offer- 
ing a system of education for early childhood, by no means wishes 
those mothers who adopt it to cling pedantically to the forms he 
gives, to the exclusion of all other play and caressing fondness. 
On the contrary, if the mother's imagination be stimulated to 
carry out his ideas in a form of her own, she can do so ; the 
main point is to fostet* and draw out the mental life of the little 
Creature she fondles, at the same time when she calls forth the 
activity of its physical powers. 

The expediency of imparting instruction in rhyme is another 
subject that Frobel particularly dwells upon. To address the feel- 
ings, affections, heart, and understanding, with equal chance of 
success, a vehicle must be chosen whose powerful instrumentality 
for acting upon the human being, in the primitive stages of society, 
is too well known to require further comment. The laws of mea- 
sure, time, harmony — which in point of fact are all coniprised 
in the law of order — are best exemplified by rhyme. Order^ 
the soul of all things, is the fundamental idea of rhyme, and rhyme 
is the most intelligible image of order. Whether we watch the 
flappings of the bird's wing as it flies through the air ; or the move- 
ment of the fish's fin as it swims in its native element; or the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies as they roll on in their appointed 
spheres. We shall find order, regularity, rhyme^ is the law that 
guides them. And is not the child of man under the immediate 
influence of that law which governs all things ? And if he be 
under its immediate influence, does it not operate more sensibly 
on him during the half-conscious period of childhood than at 
a later period, when the will and consciousness, both so apt to be 
depraved by the influences of life, are capable of setting themselves 
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in petty opposition to the laws of God and nature ? In accord- 
ance with this law of order, we find the maternal instinct has in- 
troduced in every age and nation the custom of rocking children to 
sleep to the tune of some old song, that has nothing in it but the 
measure of time expressed in rhyme to recommend it. The rock- 
ing has the efiect of quieting the infant, and the singing would 
have a lulling effect without the rocking, and perhaps be better 
for the child. Those persons who are fond of children seem 
involuntarily to address them in rhyme and song. Nurses and 
nursery-maids give evidence of this in their care of infants. But 
the songs of the nursery are little calculated to awaken the sense 
of tune, to touch that chord of the human soul whose sound is 
harmony, to quicken the dormant love of the ideal, to engender 
a perception of the sublime and beautiful. And if all this be left 
uncared for in the dawn of life, how are the finer sympathies of 
the soul to be excited afterwards ? With each successive year the 
task becomes more difficult, the chance of success more dubious. 
Frobel's educational, system is exquisitely calculated to provide for 
what is wanted here. Carrying out the same idea and principle 
in every branch of his method — that is, treating the individual as 
an epitome of the race, and using, in all cases, for the development 
of the infant mind, those means which mankind in its infancy found 
efficient for its certain advance — ^he recommends a recourse to the 
tunes of the simplest ballads of ancient times, for awakening 
the soul to a sense of music. The three fundamental notes are 
sufficient for the first tunes that fall upon the child's ear. In his 
exercises he gives many little tunes, in which three ox four notes 
variously employed are all that he introduces. A gradual advance 
to tunes and songs of a more complicated nature follow upon 
them* In his first exercises for instrumental music, he advises 
the use of a small harmonica, the keys of which are to be struck 
with a cork attached to a whalebone rod. It must be remembered 
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that the sensitive ears of the child ai*e painftQly affected by 
powerful impressions of sound ; therefore the harmonica must 
not have the full volume of sound that is usually found with 
that instrument. The uncultivated sense is not prepared to re- 
ceive that from which riper organs may derive pleasure and 
instruction. Frobel particularly cautions mothers against the 
use of any means that might induce precocity, on the ground 
that, 8ts over tension is always followed by a loss of strength, 
so forced development must naturally be succeeded by retrogres- 
sion. The law of development is gradual advance, and it would be 
as inconsistent with this to expect beneficial results from instruc- 
tion imparted in play at an advanced age, as to expect actual ad- 
vantage from serious application in the earlier stages of childhood. 
The gradual unfolding of the faculties, which is provided for by 
Probers system, lays the firmest basis for their future expansion 
into vigour and excellence ; whereas a neglect of the period of 
childhood is not to be rectified by the industry and application 
of after years. We readily admit the possibility of finding many 
a child instructed in accordance with the old methods, possessed 
of more knowledge on a variety of subjects than the children that 
have been trained, from the commencement, according to the rules 
and method that Frobel advises. But the difference between them 
will be the difference between knowing and doing. The first will 
give evidence of faculties stimulated into premature activity, 
coexistent with faculties whose vigour has been repressed or 
allowed to run wild ; whilst the latter will have amassed a stock 
of standard ideas, which they may draw upon for future progress 
iuf any desirable dbection. All that requires acuteness of the 
seizes, physical strength, or manual skill; all, in short, that is so 
necessary for the practical exercise of any art or science is rendered 
comparatively easy by the instruction imparted to the child in play. 
Thus the time, trouble, and ennui, that is always more or less 
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coDnected with the acquirement of knowledge purely of a mecha- 
nical nature, at a more advanced period of life» is obviated by the 
operation of FrobeFs system. The vast importance of this is be- 
ginning to be recognised in the industrial line, and in all that 
requires technical skill. Frbb^Fs mechanical games present, in 
their arrangement, an organisation that not only unfolds to the 
mind of the pupil certain mathematical axioms, certain mechanical 
laws, and certain fundamental truths, but they give an insight into 
the laws of organisation in general. Their introduction is the 
commencement of a new epoch in the history of education ; an 
epoch whose leading principle, if consistently earned out in the 
instructions of the industrial schools, as well as in the training of 
early childhood, *must tend to lighten the burden of labour, and 
transform it into a voluntary activity of inherent powers, ac- 
companied by the natural love of producing, and the desire, 
of being useful to society at large. There is no possible sphere 
of practical activity that is left out of consideration in his 
elementary instructions. Even architecture and drawing find 
their rudimentary principles duly weighed in the games for chil- 
dren under two years of age. The instructions in drawing com- 
mence with the twelfth or thirteenth month. The little fingers are 
to be guided in tracing, in sand, various simple figures which have 
a certain resemblance to objects with which the child's eye is pre- 
sumed to be familiar. A little later these exercises are to be con- 
tinued on a lined tablet. In this way the child is prepared, during 
the two first years, for the instructions it may afterwards receive 
in the Infant Garden. 

The most important point in the development of the feeliilgs 
is, undoubtedly, the first religious instructions which the duld 
receives. These are too frequently either entirely neglected, left 
to chance, or given so sparingly and so erroneously, under the 
felse idea that the young creature is incapable of imbibing any 
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notion of the Supreme Being, that they are often productive of 
more harm than good. But even as the mature man lies wrapped 
up in a foreboding, as it were, in the child, so, undoubtedly, lies in 
the soul, from the very first moment of life, a foreboding of the 
existence of a Creator, And who knows whether this foreboding 
is not strongest and most intense at the time when the immortal 
spark has but recently left the throne of the Almighty ? Who 
knows if that deep yearning of the soul for union with God, which 
is the aim of all religions, might not display itself in far greater 
purity and distinctness if the primary conditions of childhood were 
not so disregarded, if external things were so presented as to pro- 
duce internal impressions that might prepare the creature for the 
reception of spiritual truths? Was not man led by Provi* 
dence through a perception of material phenomena, combined with 
an innate sense of the existence of a Supreme Being, to the defined 
belief of an eternal God ? And does not the infant stand in need 
of similar means of preparation for the reception of the high truths 
of Christianity, which the Creator employed for the instruction of 
the human family ? Frobel has endeavoured, in his educational 
system, to imitate — as far as the short-sighted view which the 
human mind can take of the world's history will permit — the 
example of the beneficent Creator, as manifested in the laws of 
progressive development, those laws whose operation impels the 
human race to civilisation, to progress, and to refinement. 

Li dwelling with so much force on the necessity of employing 
the maternal principle, enlightened by reason and the amassed 
experience of centuries, for the proper development of the human 
poT^ers in the important period of childhood, he points out to 
woman the only legitimate way in which she may invest herself 
with the dignity and grace which is designed by nature to lend her 
influence and to insure her love. In perfect harmony with the 
maternal instincts, he imposes on the mother the sublime task of 
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awakening the religious sentiments in the bosom of her offspring. 
But not by doctrine and dogma ; the child's devotion is not to be 
drawn forth by such means — it must be led, st^p by step, through 
a perception of the appearances in the external world, to the idea 
of the Creator. Passing on from the coarser perceptions to the 
more refined, the young intelligence may be led, without much diffi- 
culty, to conceive the existence of a something that escapes all the 
senses, except the internal one. In Frobel's games the phenomena 
of nature are so employed that the child is made sensible, in play, of 
the deficient nature of that evidence which rests on the impressions 
received by any one of the external senses. " The shadow bird,'* for 
instance, proves to the child that all its eyes see is not, pursuantly, 
tangible. The little bird appears in rapid motion on the wall, and 
the child ineffectually strives to catch it, and at length perceives 
that it is an object of which the eyes alone can receive an impres- 
sion. Then, experiments with the wind are used in proof of phe- 
nomena existent in nature that are not to be seen but felt. In 
like manner various experiments are resorted to, all of a simple 
nature, in order to prepare the child for a reception of spiritual 
truths, through a knowledge of material appearances, not, however, 
confounding the spiritual with the material world. Nature is ever 
teeming with appearances, and can supply the mother with materials 
enough for teaching her offspring, by analogy, to perceive the exist- 
ence of an Almighty God, ever present, although invisible. Another 
grand object for this purpose is, pointing out the sympathy that 
exists between the various things of creation, and thereby awaken- 
ing the child to a sense of its existence being in connexion with all 
that the world presents to its senses, and the union of all in uni- 
versal love. '* Frobel's Nursery Songs '* abound in easy illustra- 
tions of this. Passing over those that are designed to inculcate a 
love for animals, as God's creatures, a love for all our fellow beings, 
and a love, particularly tender, for the immediate authors of our 
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being, we come to a little song entitled *'The Child and the 
Moon." This more particularly testifies how those appearances 
in nature which are most attractive for the child may be employed 
to attune the soul to harmony, and call forth a sympathy with all 
creation. 

ft 

« THE CHILD AND THE MOOK 

" * Come, cbild, come, let us look up at the moon, 

Now shining so brightly on high ; 
And wil] you not come down to us, bright moon, 

From your beautiful home in the sky P' 

* Oh, yes,' says the moon, * I should like to come 

And visit a good little child ; 
But I cannot get out of my dark blue home, 
So I send down my beams so mild. 

* 'Tis a very long way 'twixt you and me. 

Though so near I appear to your sight ; 
I am much further off than I seem to be, 
But not too far to send down my light. 

* And though I can never come down to play 

"With the good little children I love, 
I can often come round, at the close of day, 
To shine on them all from above. 

* Then very good friends we can ever remain. 

Though we live so far off from each other ; 
Be a very good child, and I'll soon come again 
To shine upon you and your mother,' 
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* Tes, friends we must always be, beautiful moon I 

And whenever you shine from above, 
"We shall greet you with pleasure, so come again soon, 

And with love I shall pay back your love,' " 
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MOTTO rOB THE MOTHER. 

" Why do tlie objects far away 

To the child's eye so close appear ? 
Why does it ever wish and strive 

To bring the things of distance near ? 

Mother ! canst thou not see in this 

A meaning deep, a mystic sign, 
Stamp'd on the babe's unsullied soul 

In wisdom by a hand divine ? 

It tells thee not to break the dream, 

The blessed dream of infancy. 
In which the soul unites with all 

In earth or heaven, in sea or sky. 

It teUs thee that the bounds of space 

Exist not for the infant's soul. 
All that the senses can perceive 

Seems one great and continuous whole. 

And lies there not a truth sublime 

In these perceptions of the babe ; 
A symbol of the highest law 

That the Most High to creatures gave ? 

A symbol of the law of love, 

Oh, mother ! let that plead to thee 
To teach thy child in God to find 

The source of love and unity. 

Then break not suddenly the dream, 

The blessed dream of iniancv : 
But teach the opening soul in all 

An everlasting love to see." 

Thus the child must be made sensible of the great principle of 
love pervading all the arrangements of nature. * Catching its light 
from that first sun of love — the fond glance of the mother — the 
young heart must be taught to glow with love for all things ; with 
the love of animals, birds, flowers, sun, moon, stars, but especially 
with love for its fellow-creatures, amongst whom its parents should 
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appear most prominent. At length, when the heart has been pre- 
pared for the revelation of an Almighty Parent, the little bands 
maybe folded, and the child maybe taught to say, "Father!" 
Praise and prayer will be the natural language of a child thus led 
to the love of its Creator. The words will arise spontaneously 
from the heart, and will not be merely the learnt Uspings of the 
lips. 

As human gesticulations ye the primitive expression of human 
feelings, Frobel recommends to mothers the practice of folding 
the infent's hands together when it falls to sleep. That folding 
together of the hands is the primitive expression of concentrated 
thought, as the closing of the petals of a flower is the sign of 
concentrated vegetable life ; the words of. prayer may be added to 
the form, as soon as possible and consistent with reason. It is 
also certain that the " Six Gifts^^^ by leading the child to a 
gradual discovery of certain invisible qualities in visible things, by 
unfolding properties in matter that are not at once cognizant to 
the senses, by exhibiting fundamental natural laws in simple 
forms, generate a tendency in the mind to seek for a hidden 
reality in all phenomena, and, after a time, to connect the idea of 
a spiritual existence with all the appearances of matter. The 
interests and prospects of religion are consequently advanced on 
reasonable grounds, and the glorious truths of Christianity may b<e 
revealed to the mind in proportion as it is capable of receiving 
them. The festivals of the Redeemer should likewise be im- 
pressed on the mind by some typical representation of them. At 
Christmas, for instance, Christ as an infant in his mother's arms 
should be made the great object of the feasit. The life of Jesus, in 
the form of a little child, should be held up as the blessed example 
for all children to follow. Every mother should learn to connect 
,some leading trait in the life of the Saviour with the incidents 
that mark the life of her child, sedulously avoiding, however, 
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touching on any point of doctrine above the comprehension of 
the child. The morning and evening devotions ought to be com- 
menced at an early age, and afterwards never neglected ; and here, 
also, we must remind tlie mother, that they will be useless in 
their object, if they are not on a level with the child's understand- 
ing. The idea of God as a loving father, and the origin of all 
things, is the least difficult of conception to the little creature, 
and ought to be the first idea presented to it. 

We here give a short quotation from one of Frederick Probers 
works, and as nearly as possible in his own words ; at least as 
nearly as the spirit of the English language will admit. The style 
is very peculiar, the language even more so, and there are many 
difficulties to contend with in attempting to present it in an 
English form to the reader. 

" He who will early teeognise the Creator must early exercise 

his own creative powers, exerefee them with a feeling of con- 
sciousness, for the representation of the good; for works are the 

bond that, next to faith, unite the creature with the Creator, and 

the conscious doing of the same the real living union between 

man and God ; alike in the individual or in the race. With this 

all education must begin, and to t^is end it must always tend. 

" Conduct thy childnfrom an abject to its picture, from the 

picture to a symbol, from the symbol to a comprehension of the 

essence . of the object as a spiritual whole; thus ideas develop 

themselves whether of the single or universal. At a later period, 

when the child's development is perfected, it r^jards its own life 

as the link of an universal life, as a distinct internal picture ; even 

so the life of its family, its people, or of humanity as the essence, 

life, and workings of God in all aiad through all. To represent 

this, universal Ufe, which contains all life, in all its thinkings, 

feelings, doings, and external circumstances, in action and form, 

becomes the future task of life, and, tberrfxy is united in him, fore- 
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boding life and nature, as phenomena, experience, and revelation ; 
life is then an union with nature and humanity, and above all 
with God, hence a life of peace and jojr ; and thy desires, fond 
mother ! for thy child, thy wishes with which thou didst bear it in 
thy bosom, and nursed it into strength, are fulfilled." 

A nearer view of Frobel's system, commencing by drawing 
upon the maternal principle, expanded and dignified by civilisation 
for the moral, mental, and physical development of the infant, 
continued by the instructions of the Infant Gardens^ must be 
followed by a full conviction of his having given to the world thft 
only system of education founded upon a correct knowledge and 
estimate of the nature of childhood, and of the precise tendencies 
of the instincts of mother and child, and of their mutual action 
upon each other. We may here observe that, as in the organisa- 
tion of the Infant Gardens, the advantages of children living in 
community, with special regard to equality of age, is a main thing 
considered, so it ought not to be entirely disregarded during the 
first two years of life. In as far as the child is designed by nature 
to develop itself in companionship with its fellow-creatures in 
the same, or nearly the same, stage of progress as itself, so it 
should frequently be brought together with children of its own or 
nearly its own age. Where there are no brothers and sisters to 
play with, the Infant Gardens would aflTord the most desirable 
opportunities for this purpose. Instead of sending children to 
stroll about with nursery maids, they might be taken by the 
mother or sent with a servant to the Gfirdens, where they would 
find amusement and advantage in playing, if only occasionally, 
with an'infant community, and joining in some of the gymnastic 
exercises that are just suited to call forth the energies of children 
too young to be received in the Garden as regular attendants on 
pupils. If mothers of families could only be brought to reflect on 
the innumerable instances that every-day experience aflFords, of 
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children having been ruined both morally and physically by the 
neglect and thoughtlessness, stupidity or bad example, of servants, 
they would surely come forward to promote the establishmeot of 
In&nt Gardens on an extensive scale, as an immeasurable 
blessing for the rising generation. It is to be hoped that the 
women of the present age may awaken to a consciousness of the 
great responsibility that devolves on them, as the appointed 
guides of helpless humanity, the trainers . of dependent infiincy. 
May a coqsciousness of the honour and dignity of their mission 
inake them eager to seize the opportunity that FrobeFs system 
offers to them, of promoting by their labours the great end of 
human existence-^human progression. Frobel is the first who has 
offered to supply them with a complete system for educating their 
children, so as to leave no innate power idle. He is the first who 
has told them that the infant is to be considered and treated as an 
opening blossom of rational humanity. Under the false idea, of 
the infant being an irrational creature, the care of the nurse, or 
nursery-maid, in the most favourable cases^ generally results in 
letting the infant do what it likes. Oh, if woman had but a fore- 
boding of the immeasurable chain of consequences that stretches 
from the impressions of the nursery over the whole world of 
humanity, she would contemplate with reverence and awe the im- 
portance of the task committed to her ! How often a long life of 
pain and sorrow may be traced back to the impressions of n^^ 
lected infitncy ! How bitterly must the child sometimes pay, in 
tears and penance, for the bad training of early years ! Oh, 
if the women of the nineteenth century would but think a little 
more of this, and a little less of the idle follies and vanities of life, 
they would eagerly embrace fqr themselves, and for their daughters 
as future mothers, the assistance that FrobeUs system offers to 
them. They would profit by the experience of a man who de- 
voted a life of seventy years to a careful study of the difficulties 
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t)f their mission^ with the benevolent view of lightening them. If 
they only knew how impossible it is for aught, however slight, to 
approach the unsullied soul of the infant without leaving traces 
behind it, falling on the young spirit like dust upon the snow, 
tainting its original purity, they would be n^ore careful in fulfilling 
the duties delegated to them. Nothing passes before the senses of 
a chUd without leaving some impression, the effect of which may 
be lasting, although the incident that f produced it may be soon 
entirely forgotten. The want of order and cleanliness has its 
effect upon the mind as well as upon the body of the infant, and 
it is equally certain, that bursts of passion, words and gesticula- 
tions offensive to delicacy, and everything of a similar nature, tell 
sadly upon the little cres^ture's development, however incapable it 
may be of understanding all that passes. The young soul, standing 
in the twilight of morn upon the threshold of life, before it has 
become inured to the toil and struggle, to the heat and fever of 
the day, trembles, like a sensitive plant, at every touch, although 
its tremblings are imperceptible. We all know, that whatever of 
new or strange presents itself to the mind or the senses causes a 
greater effect than it can ever produce after it has lost the charm 
of novelty. To the infant, all things are new ; hence, the im- 
portance of providing for it such things as may make harmonious 
impressions, to let the action of the external world call forth in 
the internal life, at first a chord of harmony, not of dissonance, 
even as the first sunbeams that fell upon the pillar of Memnon 
drew forth melodious music. One other point, that cannot be too 
earnestly dwelt upon, is, never to let the delicate soul of the infant 
fall into the rude hands of coarse vulgar-minded persons. The 
mother should be ready to make any sacrifice, for the sake of se- 
curing for her offspring persons with that amount of intelligence 
and those moral qualities that are requisite to form good nurses 
or nursery-maids. 
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It may be as well here to remark, that the practice of consigning 
children to the care of old women, under an idea that age and ex- 
perience both qualify for the task, is a fatal error. However 
calculated old women may be to preside at the birth of an infant, 
and take care of the mother and babe for a few weeks. perhaps, 
they are not intended, by the laws of nature, to take charge of 
children whose age requires the playful attendance which alone 
can call forth the salutary^eheerfulness of childhood. The young 
girl, whose own childhood lies not so far behind her as to be for- 
gotten, who still can love play, in some measure, for its own sake 
as well as for the infant's, is the best calculated for this task, ever 
supposing the superintending ^spirit of the mother lending her 
maturer influence to all that transpires in .the domestic circle. The 
unerring instinct of childhood points out the truth of this, by the 
inclination it invariably testifies for young girls, and the disinclina- 
tion it as invariably displays for old women, when custom has not 
deadened the natural instinct. The same argument will apply to 
the girl ; if her instincts be not sadly deficient, she will feel a 
decided propensity for taking charge of childhood ; and if proper 
instructions have been given to her, she will be able to discharge 
her duty to the infant's benefit. We have the best opportunities 
for observing this in the middle classes, as well as in those that 
merge from the middle towards the lower classes. Young girls 
are here the chief nurses of children ; and if the natural instincts 
were directed as they might be, in accordance with the amount of 
knowledge and experience that society has amassed, no better 
nurses could be wished for, provided the mother's superintendence 
is of an efficient nature. 

The enthusiasm that has been testified, by those mothers who 
have made themselves thoroughly acquainted with Frobel's inven- 
tions, for his entire system ; and the well ascertained fact, that the 
introduction of his games into young families has never been fol- 
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lowed by dissatisfaction with them, may act as an encouragement 
for those who are yet unacquainted with them to take the trouble 
of gaining information as to their value and importance. If school 
and home are to be brought to work together, for the advantage of 
the prising generation, then it falls of necessity upon the mother 
to become the active ameliorator of the business of home educa- 
tion. Here again we must revert to the fact, that the system of 
female education, in general, can alone decide on what and how 
much the mother may be rendered capable of performing in this 
line. Hence, it is evident that there exists an imperative neces- 
sity for the foundation of such educational establishments for the 
female sex as may facilitate the ^attainment of that knowledge, 
which the maternal instinct requires for duly acquitting itself of 
the charge of infancy. The few establishments that now exist in 
the different European states, that ostensibly have this purpose in 
view, are expressly intended for the reception of girls of the lower 
classes ; as if girls of all classes were not equally designed by 
Providence to become mothers, and as such equally responsible 
for the welfare of their offspring. The maternal instinct, every- 
where, equally requires the regenerating influence of knowledge, 
experience, the result of time and scientific research, the amassed 
wealth of the intellectual labours of centuries, before it can per- 
form all it is capable of performing for human development. 
And it was with the benevolent view of rendering the advantages 
which civilisation can afford for the security of childhood acces- 
sible to all mothers that Frobel's studies and labours were 
prosecuted. 

It remains for woman to make that which his genius has left 
to her as a beginning, a great and complete whole, to cultivate the 
grain of seed which he planted, until it grows into a tree large 
enough to receive under its boughs the whole I'ace of childhood, 
and protect the blossoms of beautiful humanity. 
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Thea school and home will be a comprehensive unity, whose 
moving principle is maternal love. 

" That whicli the mother awakens and fosters, 
When she joyously sings and plays ; 
That which her love so tenderly shelters, 
Bears a blessing to future days." 

Motto to FroheTs Nursery Songs, 
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FROBEL'S INFANT GARDENS 



** There is often a liigh meaning in cliildisb play." 

It is now rather more than fourteen years ago that the first 
Infant Gfirden was instituted, under the direction of Frederick 
Frobel. Although this garden was opened without ostentation, 
in a modest retirement from the world, it did not conceal its aspi- 
rations of gradually extending its influence beyond the little sphere 
to which its operations were then confined. Frederick Frobel 
commenced with the earnest hope of Seeing a multiplicity of 
institutions arise, one after another, actuated by the same views and 
working for the same end. Deeply imbued with the conviction, that 
the period had arrived for introducing a new system of education, 
calculated to operate upon all claiases of society, and conduce to 
the universal advancement of huoJAii interests, he founded his 
Infimt Garden, in the full assurance ttot, sooner or later, the world 
would recognise its usefulness. 

He was not mistaken. The world begins to recognise it. 
Various establishments have arisen in imitation of the first ; and, 
in spite of the innumerable hinderances that every novel appear- 
ance has to contend with in Germany, Infant Gardens are now 
to be found in most of the larger towns, and it iwjonfidently ex- 
pected that their number will go on increasing. 

This observation involuntarily gives rise to the question. Have 
not these gardens been called into life by the imperative wants of 
the age ? and, if so. In what way are their operations calculated to 
respond to these wants ? 

In answer to these questions, we may begin by pointing to the 
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various institutions that have long existed, with somewhat similar 
views, under the different names of Orphan, Foundling, Infant, or 
Poor Schools ; and, lastly, to the Ragged Schools, that have proved 
so great a blessing to the most impoverished. Each of these arose 
from an urgent necessity of the time and locality. They are institu- 
tions for carrying out the work of charity towards individuals of a 
special class ; consequently they are confined in their influence, a 
portion only of the infant world can derive any benefit from them. 
Now the infant world, at large, has its claims upon those who osten- 
sibly carry on the business of life, and who are movers of the great 
wheel. The children of high and low, and of all those classes 
that fill up the great gulf between the highest and the lowest, stand 
equally in want of educational institutions. Those whose absolute 
physical wants are provided for, at all events require their mental 
and moral culture to be attended to, to say nothing of the ameliora- 
tion of those physical deteriorations resulting from improper care, 
bad management, ignorance, or thoughtlessness. 

Other questions, however, will here and there intrude themselves ; 
Do not such institutions offer to parents opportunities for neglecting 
their duties ; for carelessly abandoning their offspring to the charge 
of strangers ? Then, again ; Are the children kindly treated and 
conscientiously cared for in such establishments ? Further ; Are 
not children and parents estranged from each other ; and is not the 
life of the domestic circle clouded by sending the little creatures 
from their homes so early? Lastly; As no love can equal the 
mother's love, fern any compensation be made to the children for 
depriving them of it ? 

Unfortunately, the experience of life proves to us, but too 
frequently, how things may be perverted from their legitimate 
uses ; how, with the most noble and desirable end in view, the 
means for reaching it may be abused, and the plan proposed 
vitiated by the process necessary to reduce it to practice. With- 
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oul doubt this may be as applicable to the edtabli^hinent of Infant 
Gardens as to any other movement in the great social circle. But 
the feult does not rest with the gardens, or the principles of educa- 
tion that they embody : on the contrary, they are in every respect 
calculated to work against those evils that many persons, on 
a cursory view, have, expected to arise out of them; a careful 
examination of the subject will be followed by a deep conviction 
of this fact. 

To what are we mainly indebted for their origin ? Let us look 
around us for the answer. A few examples, taken from the most 
&miliar pictures of every-day life*, will suffice for this. 
- Here we behold a mother with four children : the youngest, not 
quite three months old y the next, eighteen months ; another, three 
years, and the eldest, between four and five years old. The 
mother is naturally desirous of giving her children an education' 
suited to their station in life, which is that of respectable trades- 
people. She is intelligent, and sufficiently instructed to be capable 
of teaching them herself; but alas ! she has not the time. The 
youngest occupies her entire attention. Besides, she has certain 
household aflfairs to manage that cannot be neglected without 
serious loss. The old proverb, "Where there is a will* there is 
a way," does not hold good here. With the best will in the 
world, and the most earnest wish, she is unable to supply 
her elder children with the instruction, occupation, and amuse- 
ment their nature requires. They are left to themselves : the 
innate propensity to activity begins to display itself in various 
attempts to find occupation and amusement. These attempts 
prove fruitless, because the materials for amusement are wanting. 
Ill temper, discontent, and complainings, give evidence of a state 
of things unfavourable to normal development. Both mother 
and children pine under the pressure of unfavourable circum- 
stances. The inherent powers of the children yearn for a sphere 
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of activity, the faculties gasp for breathing-room, the mind, the 
soul, long for expansion, and the watchful parent is driven almost 
to despair when the melancholy truth stands in its glaring naked<- 
nei9S before her, that the powers of her little ones are running to 
waste, because the conditions of their development are denied 
them by cruel but unavoidable circumstances. 

How gladly a sympathising heart would come forward with 
assistance, if the means were but at hand — how joyfully a ohris- 
tian spirit would seize the means to ameliorate the position of the 
mother and her offspring* Withdrawing, our attention from this 
spectacle of domestic life, let us turn to another — different in its 
external bearings, but linked to it by one striking similarity. 
Here, a widowed woman inhabits the upper story of a small house 
^in one of the crowded streets of a great town. She has a small 
income, which she tries to increase by the sale of fancy work, 
through the medium of the shops. She has leisure for work, 
having but one little child, a son, to occupy her time and care. 
The little fellow is full of life and spirit, his healthy organisation 
demands open air and exercise of limbs and senses. His mother, 
not having the urgent necessity to work, which pressed upon the 
woman in the first example we quoted, has many an hour to 
devote to her little boy ; and, added to this, she has a natural pro- 
pensity to play with and caress her darling. She purchases one 
toy after another for himj she endeavours to amuse him by a 
variety of little games, to occupy him by innumerable little 
scherites, or to instruct him in the first rudiments of childish learn- 
ing. The toys are mere things for killing time, instead of using 
it. They afford some gratification to the childish fancy as long 
as their novelty lasts, but they afford no scope for action by a 
separation and reunion of parts. Even the building-boxes, so 
often given to children, although they admit of a division and re- 
union of pieces, are inadequate to the use expected fromr them. 
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uutsmuch as they are not quite intelligible to the child, because 
they present objects that he is unacquainted with. The child- 
ish instinct, ever active, after having regarded a toy from all sides, 
sets about discovering some new quality in it, beyond the form, 
colour, or whatever else its external figure presents; for this 
purpose it is destroyed, the interior is looked at, an ineffectual 
attempt is made to put it together again, and the pieces are after- 
wards thrown away in disgust. The boy's awakening energies 
want the companionship of children nearly his own age. The 
mother*s love is not enough for him. He sees children in the 
street and pines to join them. The mother's heart is heavy, 
because the support of her life, her husband, has been taken from 
her; she feels the want of a father's guidance in rearing her 
boisterous little child. The child has no sympathy for the cloud 
Upon his mother's brow : he yearns for the gladsomeness of laugh- 
ing playfellows. The cautious parent cannot allow him to run 
wild in the streets. She is obliged to acknowledge to herself the 
justness of the boy's demands for activity, but she is unable to 
respond to them. She recognises, with unspeakable sorrow, the 
sad alternative, that the young and healthy human energies 
must fall back upon themselves and sink into insensibility, or 
that, breaking loose in spite of all restrictions, they must expend 
their strength in the wildness of passion or the distortion of 
disohedience. Here again, we ask, who would not joyfully step 
forward to the aid of both mother and child ? 

On taking leave of the widow and her son, we stroll into the 
country and take a peep into the domestic life of some of those 
whose business it is to fertilise the earth and gather in its fruits. 
Here is a well-built, commodious house, a farm-yard stocked with 
poultry. Stables, cow-houses, pigsties, and various etceteras, 
bespeak a comfortable competency. The farm-yard and a large 
garden are open to the children, who buzz about like bees looking 
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for honey there. Well, that family has surely nothing to com-' 
plain of ! Let us draw a little nearer and examine. 

The children, like all children, are fond of play; they have 
room enough in that farm-house with its yard and garden. There 
is no restriction put upon their movements ; but after a few 
runs through the garden, and several rude attempts to amuse 
themselves, they come back, looking tired and discontented, or, 
perhaps, having fallen out with each other in romping, crying and 
looking sulky, to seek the mother, who is engaged in the kitchen 
or the dairy, and has been congratulating herself on having got 
rid of the little ones for an hour. After having scolded the one, 
and kissed the other, and coaxed a third, to get rid of the little 
party for a second time, she resumes her occupation, thinking 
they are all playing together in the garden, and hoping they may 
stay there for some time longer. Her heart beats quicker, every 
now and then, with the natural fear that something may happen 
to them ; but she ha? too nauch to do, to be able to look after them. 
She is suddenly alarmed by the sounds of screaming voices. 
What has happened ? Have they quarrelled again — or has one 
fallen down — or has any dreadful accident occurred ? That which 
fills the mother's heart with pain, fills the father's with care and 
anxiety. He sees that the present state of things cannot continue 
much longer without serious mischief. The parents consult with 
each other, what is to be done. Would that there were a school 
in the next town or village, to which the children might be sent, 
if but for a few hours in the day ! But then a school for such 
little creatures, who are too young to learn their a, b, c — the 
mother's heart revolts at the idea of her children being shut up in 
a close school-room. Yet^ what is to be done ? Over and over 
again they ask each other the same question, and find no answer.* 

* These examples are quoted from Middendorrs " Treatise on Infant Q^ardens." 
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* Once more let us go back into thef town, arid watch the move- 
ments of a family where the father is a professional man, with 
some pretensions to gentility. His professional earniogs are not 
large, his wife is in delicate health, he. has six children, a small 
house, with a small confined court, and one servant, a maid of all 
work. The three elder children go to a day school, the youngest 
is a baby of five or six months, pale and puny. One, a little girl, 
is four years old, arid a boy is about a year younger. These two 
children are denied all entrance into the best apartment, because 
one room in the house must be kept clean and tidy. They are 
seldom permitted to approach the room in which the baby sleeps, 
because their noise would awake it. They are driven into a back 
parlbur, where they have scarcely room to run round the table 
without knocking themselves against the chairs, falling over the 
fender, or breaking ^he windows. They rush from the parlour 
as soon as they can do so with impunity, and lounge about in the 
passage, or on the staircase, following the mother into the kitchen 
x)ccasionally, to be thrust out by the servant when the mother's 
back is turned. Such children have little opportunity of develop- 
ing their physical powers ; they becotiie .delicate, mopish, silent, or 
irritable and nervous. The father returns from his avocations, to 
•find his wife's spirits worn out with fruitless attempts to manage 
her house and keep her children in order, The exertions of the 
day are too .much for her* The children look pale and dis- 
contented, or thin and feverish. The joyousness of childhood is 
wanting in that house ; .both parents are conscious of a fault exist- 
ing somewhere ; but how to alter the state of affairs ? that is the 
perplexing question. 

Thus we see some of the causes that call for an establishment 
of Infant Gardens, without presenting opportunities to parents for 
abandoning the care of their children. They are necessary for the 
comfort and progress of all classes, for the rich as well as the poor, 
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-keep the Utile ones occupied io various little games during the 
space of two or three hours. The cheerful counteoances and joyful 
voices of the children testify to the healthy and efficacious infloeuce 
of judicious exercise, and make a pleasing impression on the spec- 
tator, more particularly if a iiataral fondness for children happens 
to have directed his steps thither. The little creatures are not 
confined in a close schoolroom, bat move unrestricted in the open 
air, giving vent io the playfiil buoyancy of childhood, und^ the 
supeiintendence of moral and well educated young womoi, instead 
of coarse<minded and ill-mannered servant giiis. Nothing is al- 
loired to take place that Tould leave an injurious impression upon 
the memory, as is unfortunately so often the case when children 
•re sent to stroll about in the parks or other public valks vith care- 
less nursery maids. It must be remonbered that the joyful little 
creatures ire see io the garden before OS are notirithdrawnfiromthe 
matennl protectioo. On the coDtrary, a few hours will see them 
restored to the pateotal borne, and in the meantime the mother's 
love and attention is supplied by the In&nt Gardeners, who, bdng 
exfiRSsly li{^ntied to thdr office, have notiung to int^rupt them 
in fiiMlfii^ the duties of it. And the chDd^slove fix* its home and 
i is kept alive by a short abseooe, during wtucfa it is 
f icmiiidedi, in play and stuig, of the pareafs unwearying 
md kindness, and the gratitude that God and Xatme expect 
R to TtUan for vhoit th^ leoave. 
Bat vlnt are die games and oocnpaticais in diese gardens? Let 

as Ae <li3dreii are assembled they form a dide, and 
hy ft bymn in pnose d God, or somefiines a fiiiiq)le 
to die great Author of «tl blcs^ngs, followed by a 
catonfailied to iDcaloate obedience; filial love, Tesohdaon 
« nvae, or the like. After tliis, the games begin 
«f the childn^n, and thev all bave in view 
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the development of the limbs and muscles, the quickening of the 
senses, and the invigorating of the whole physical system. The 
song which accompanies each game expresses the meaning of their 
play. According to Probers theory, the words and actions of the 
child should always be made to harmonise. By this method the 
faculty of speech is exercised, language is learned, and actions 
exemplify what words signify, and certain moral and practical 
truths are impressed upon the young minds. Every one of the 
games has a definite law of order, which cannot be transgi'essed ; 
but this does not exclude a freedom of movement: it merely 
prevents the excitement of self-will and caprice in the little pupils. 
As soon as these games or exercises are concluded, the children 
begin the cultivation of their gardens, or, if the weather prove 
unfavourable for this, they repair to a large room, in which a 
number of low tables and benches are arranged for their accom- 
modation. The walls of this room are decorated with pictures 
and passages of Scripture that are suited to the childish under- 
standing ; amongst others, the picture of Christ in the act of 
blessing the children, with the text belonging to it, forms a promi- 
nent object. In some part of the room the picture of Frederick 
Frobel, with the motto of his whole life, •* Come, let us live for 
our children," is hung in remembrance of the benevolent founder. 
Here a great variety of occupations instruct the little creatures 
sitting round the tables in an adroit use of the fingers for handi- 
work, and, at the same time, call the intellectual faculties into 
play. According to Frobel's system, they are to be provided with 
materials for play, instead of playthings, thus employing the innate 
tendency to activity, whether physical or mental, for awaking the 
inventive powers, which again are subjected to the guidance of 
strictly defined laws. For this purpose he has adapted such 
childish games as are already in use, and such as children them- 
selves are in the habit of inventing, for the attainment of his object. 
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consistent form, the first natural and spiritual food, through the 
medium of play. For this purpose, the invention of new objects is 
of less consequence than the suitable choice and methodical adap- 
tation of such as already exist, in order to offer fit materials for the 
education, during the first few years of infancy, and for the deve- 
lopment of the limbs and senses. The task of giving to the infant 
such games as satisfy its rational wantSy has been performed by 
Frbbel in the connected series of six playthings for early childhood^ 
the two first Gifts of which have been d^cribed in the first part 
of this book, see page 18. The whole series of playthings are 
employed in the Infant Gardens; but having already given a 
short explanation of the manner of using the two first Gifts, we 
will now proceed with the third, following it up with the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. 

• 

THIRD GIFT. 

The Cube divided infot eight smaller Cubes,. 

The first divisiontSid separation of pbjects is here begun in the sim^ 
plest manner, thus assisting^l^ child to give £fn outward form to its 
inward conceptions. When it hw^sofficaently un^ecstood the ^erior 
of an object, it desires to know whatisinside, andbto separate it into 
parts. The different buildings and figures whicdbk^can be executed 
with these eight cubes are in part represented in the accompanying 
engravings, from whidi it will be. seen that there are three ways 
of arranging the cubes, k^un^jfy, either surface to surface^ or surface 
to edge, or edge to edge. These prints, however, are not to be 
given to the child, and could not be of much use to an infant of a 
year oldy for instance, but are to serve as guides to the mother or 
teacher to direct the fi'ee movements of the child. You must play 
with the child in order to lead it to play by itself. Building is a 
w^ll known occupation for children, emanating fi*om their own 
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natural instinct ; but it has never been applied in a sufficiently 
practical manner as a preparation for the plastic arts. The variety 
of materials contained in the large brick boxes in general use, are 
not quite intelligible to the young child, and cannot, therefore, 
contribute to its improvement. In this case, too, Frbbel gives us 
at first the simplest thing, the cube, which, in the number of eight, 
admits of the greatest variety of combinations, according to thq 
inventive power of the child. It is not only an exercise of inge- 
nuity in building and forming figures, but gives the first notice of 
counting and calculating, as well as of measurement, in the first 
four or five years. As a beginning, the different objects by which 
the child is surrounded should be represented and firmly impressed 
upon its imagination. The connexion of different objects, thus 
represented by means of stories, is the business of the mother oy 
infant garden teacher^ while they should, at the same time, teach 
the child to let one figure proceed out of the other, without de~ 
stroying the first ^ so as to give no encouragement to destructiveness. 
Ready made toys almost always excite in the child the tendency to 
•destroy, for this reason, — they call for no exercise of the child's 
powers, by a separation and re-union of the different parts ; conse- 
quently, they disappoint rather than satisfy the natural longing 
for active exertion, thereby retarding instead of promoting the 
development of the bodily and mental faculties. To know one 
thing, however simple, perfectly to recognise it from all sides, and 
to be acquainted with all its qualities, as well as all the uses to 
which it may be applied, is the best preparation for all learning and 
activity* 

FOURTH GIFT. 

r 

Cubes divided lengthways into eight planes. 
The cube in the third Gift having shown the division of a whole 
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Into eight equal parts, resembling the whole in /orm, though, differ ^ 
ing from it in size ^ in the following Gift the cube is likewise divided 
into eight equal parts, but differing in shape from the former one. 
As in the third Gift, extension of substance is exhibited, in this it 
is extension of surface. The progression from the third to the 
fourth Gift consists in the increased number of parts which admit 
of formations, not only filling, but inclosing space, and of their 
being multiplied to a very great extent, as each figure can be exe* 
cuted in three different ways, according as the planes are set 
upright, flat, or breadthways. Here, as in the case of all these 
building-boxes it is a condition that the whole of the pieces* be used, 
and the figures produced are divided into forms of real objects for 
practical life, forms of beauty or fancy for the imagination, and 
mathematical forms for the intellect. The first consists of objects 
taken from practical life ; the second in regular or harmonious 
configurations, which are made to proceed by easy combinations 
from the primary form ; the third refers to numbers, parts, ^nd sizes, 
and all three are thus to bear some relation to actions, feelings, and 
thoughts. These perceptions must be made clear to the little 
child by explanatory words, until its imagination itself creates 
objects and can pursue an end, which should never be wanting to 
its movements. It may be observed that every building-box 
should be opened before the child in such a manner that it sees the 
whole cube before it. 

The fifth and sixth Gifts are an advance upon the third and 
fourth ; in the fifth Gift the cube is divided twice in each direc- 
tion, by which twenty-seven small cubes are formed, of which three 
ftre again separated into halves, and three into quarters. In 
the same manner, in the sixth Gift, the cube is divided in all direc- 
tions twice into planes, and of these again, six are divided in the 
middle, length, and breadthways, thus representing squares and 
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pillars. All these divisions are made according to the laws of 
combination, and calculated to initiate the pupil into the progressive 
laws of natural organisation^ as well as of mechanics, and to serve 
as a preparation for geometry and arithmetic. The engravings 
accompanying the boxes show the variety of configurations and 
connexion of parts which may be formed. The laws and method 
by which this is done are a safe guide to bring order into variety. 
(For further explanations see " Directions for the Third Gift," the 
'* Child's Fourth Play," &c. &c., in Frederick Frobels works, in 
which a particular description is given of the method of employing 
these playthings.) 

After the four building-boxes, which show the division of solids, 
follow in progressive succession, planes, as cubic sections, to 
elucidate the planary proportions. 

These consist of a series of little triangular planes, demonstrating 
the right, obtuse, and acute angles, and a similar one, consisting 
of the squares y beginning with four, and doubling on to sixty-four* 
Thus a regular system of figures elucidating mathematical axioms, 
may be formed ; and in like manner others to awaken the imagination 
and a sense of beauty. For this game, as well as the previous ones, 
the prints will be useful guides to the teacher, and can be given to 
the children for imitation, when they have succeeded in inventing 
the greater number of the figures under the before-mentioned 
guidance. All these toys are calculated to rouse the productive 
facultieSy to exercise the powers of comparison^ reasoning, and 
imitation; to fix the attention so as to comprehend a subject 
quickly, as well in its whole as in its separate parts ; to form. the 
eye for proportion as well as for architectural form ; to awaken a 
sense of beauty and symmetry, and to elucidate the funda* 
mental mathematical trxxihs (for instance, the arithmetical rules), as 
well as to give great manual dexterity. According to the testimony 
of eminent educationists, for instance, there is in no elementary 
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book SO clear and intelligible a proof of the Pythagorean problem to 
be found, as that which is given in the fifth Gift. The seeking for 
opposites and their union, which principle pervades all these games 
and occupations, is the best preparation for a clear perception of 
ideas, whilst the consistency of the whole system forms an early 
foundation for logical science, and that by mere seeing and doing, 
without any abstract formalities ^ with which in school the child is 
usually teased. The simplicity of the system admits of nothing 
artificial or pedantic, whilst it avoids that which v^ merely mechan- 
ical^ by making it a sort of intellectual gymnastics, and an exercise 
in plastic formation. Extensive experience has proved in the 
most surprising manner the good effects of this mode of amuse- 
ment, as the best and most suitable preparation for school^ so as 
not to injure the health of body and soul by a sudden transition 
from the amusement of play, to the exertion of learning, and as an 
exercise of all the powers and faculties without any effort above the 
capabilities of the child. Notwithstanding their simplicity, these 
games have everywhere (when suitably applied) proved the favourite 
occupation of children. Only by means of l*ight occupation, the 
great object of education, moral improvement, is to be attained, and 
by a proper preparation for labour, a certain means of subsistence 
may be opened to every one. Let us then not overlook the im- 
portance of Frbbel's work, and let us strive, by every means in our 
power, to facilitate its universal application. 

In immediate connexion with these toys are the various morfes of 
occupation for Infant Gardens, which, in turn with the former, 
serve to amuse the children in Frobel's establishments, such as 
gymnastic games in the open air (walking, running, games, &c.) ; and 
for the further development of their bodily powers and alacrity, 
there is the amusement of working in their little gardens, with 
which may be united elenientary instruction in botany and natural 
history. 
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A CONNECTED SERIES OP DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS FOR 

YOUNG CHILDREN 

FROM THREE TO TEN YEARS OLD. 



" To do is better than to know.'* 



These occupations, which are performed with very simple and 
cheap materials, as paper, wood, peas, chips, clay, &c., by the aid 
of pins and needles, follow in consecutive order, and, by laws not 
difficult to be comprehended, lead from the first easy arts of technics 
and mechanics, to the most complicated combinations ; represent- 
ing, as it were, the first rough beginnings in the development of 
human civilisation, as well as the diflferent stages of Organic form- 
ation ; thus preparing the idea of organisation altogether. Thereby 
the diflferent senses, as the eyesight, for proportions of size and 
space, the sense of numbers, of order, of building, of form and 
figures, &c., are practised, together with manual dexterity, in order 
to prepare children for every species of active labour, and develope 
in every way their productive power. At the same time the young 
child has an opportunity of working for others in order to give 
others pleasure, and of thus expressing its love by actions. The 
poor can form articles of work for sale. In this way a teacher 
can easily occupy twenty to thirty children at once. These occu- 
pations ought not to be omitted in any institution for young chil- 
dren, and ought to be practised in every infant school, besides the 
elementary sciences, in order to awaken at once strength^ by the 
gymnastic games — and dexterity and love of work, the moral 
influence of which may be yet increased by relating instructive 
stories on scriptural events, and singing hymns and cheerful 
songs. 
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5. — Plaiting Paper and other Materials. 

Working the material (cut into narrow slips) into a woven 
piece by interlacing. This practice leads fipom the most simple 
and rough weavings to the most artificial patterns and figures ; 
and, after the rules have been progressively learnt, is executed 
according to the child's own invention or propensity. This becomes 
a favourite occupation with children, if their mats can be used by 
their elder brothers and sisters, or by the infant gardener or 
teacher, for the more complicated sorts of pasteboard work. After 
some practice, other materials, as leather, ribands, straw, &c., may 
be used ; and thus the children may easily learn to weave baskets, 
and plait straw. 

6. — Cutting Paper. 

Forming the material into different shapes by dividing the 
whole, and subsequently reuniting the pieces. This is done 
partly according to given laws, : . and partly from the spon- 
taneous activity of the imagination, always beginning with shapes 
of the most simple nature, and continuing- with a gradual advance 
in complication of patterns. Use : the development of the appre- 
ciation of form ^nd figure, of the sense of sight, of the feeling of 
beauty, as well as manual dexterity. 

• • ' * 

7.-^Drawing on Slates and Paper, ruled wrrn 

""':.. Crossed Lines. 

The horizontal aiid perpendicular lines serve as guides, and are 
continued, according tb given lawg,:in -different lengths, so that 
various parts or oiembers of a figure are drawn, which together 
form a whole. The oblique and curved lines are practised in the 
same way. The different lines are united in one point, firstly, to 
produce certain given forms, in accordance with certain given 
laws ; secondly, to produce forms emanating from the same laws. 
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but following the invention of the pupil ; thirdly, to produce 
forms by free invention, making use of the given lines. Thereby 
security of movement and firmness of touch are produced, the 
eye and the inventive powers are brought into practice, and the 
child is accustomed to proceed after a certain defined rule, and to 
take notice of the component parts of organic objects, 

8. — Pricking Patterns into Paper with a Needle. 

Lines drawn on folded paper are divided by points through 
which holes are made by the insertion of a needle ; whereby the 
pattern on one leaf is impressed on several underneath. Practis- 
ing this pricking with the greatest possible evenness prepares the 
hand and eye fdr sewing and other needlework. 

9. — Painting the Patterns thus obtained. 

This exercise calls out the sense of beauty and perception of 
colour ; only the three primary colours, however, should be used 
— it also developes habits of neatness and dleanliness, by exact 
strokes of the paint-brush and correct shading. 

10. PfiAWORK. 

Joining sticks (lines) together with peas (points) softened in 
hot water, when the little sticks may be inserted at any angle, thus 
forming cubes and other solid figures in outline. Combining sepa- 
rate parts in one, representing different mathematical figures, as 
well as objects from life ; as all sorts of utensils, ftirniture, houses, 
churches, &c. Use : besides adroitness, it is an introduction to 
proportion both of size and space. 

11. — Cutting Clay and Modelling. 
The fundamental figures contained in the box hf geometrical 
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solids, are cut by the children out of soft clay with a blunt knife, 
and the figures are developed in all their modifications. From this 
they may proceed to model simple objects, and along with the exer- 
cise of the eye, the mind is prepared for the study of stereo- 
metry and crystallography. 

In order to practise the ear, a small harmonica is used, in the 
first months of the child's life, on which, beginning with the 
three fundamental notes, by degrees melodies are executed. How- 
ever, the teacher's singing remains the chief means of forming 
the sense of hearing, until the child itself is able to join in the 
song. 

It is easy enough to understand how these games and occupa- 
tions may be arranged into a regular system of physical and 
mental gymnastic exercises, calculated to meet the wants of the 
human being in the state of childhood. It is equally easy to com- 
prehend how they must of necessity tend to unfold the individu^ 
ality of each little pupil, in as far as nothing foreign or extra- 
neous is grafted upon the original nature of the child, and no 
force employed that could suppress its individuality. But the 
most unrestricted development of individuality must proceed in 
accordance with given laws and a principle of order, otherwise the 
inherent powers groping their way in the capricious path of self- 
will, lead to mischief and destruction. The great truth that it is 
only witliin the law that freedom is possible, cannot be too early 
or too strongly impressed upon the mind. But words alone are 
insufficient for this ; experience must do it. And this experience 
can only be gained as it ought in a little infant world, such as the 
infant gardens offer to childhood, where the juvenile commu- 
nity, under proper superintendence^ enjoy an unrestricted movement 
of infant powers, within defined bounds ; and their internal and 
external independence can display their activity in perfect accord - 
ance with the necessary subordination. 
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It is rather difficult to understand how it is that the world did 
not find out long ago, that the cliild stands just as much, if not 
even more, in want of assistance to learn in play, before the edu- 
cation of the school begins, in order to gain a knowledge of how 
to use its limbs and senses^ to advantage, and to make that 
acquaintance with the external world which is necessary for awak- 
ening and developing its internal life, as ever it requires in the 
school education at a more advanced age. To give the infant a 
heap of playthings, and then leave it to amuse itself, is just the 
same as if we were to give the young scholar a heap of books and 
writing materials, with an injunction to instruct and improve him- 
self. Equally injudicious and unreasonable is it to make the child 
learn before it begins to work, or to draw upon the intellectual 
faculties earher than upon the faculties for fulfilling the necessary 
conditions of practical life, to do and to act. A superficial exa- 
mination of the nature of childhood is sufficient to prove to us 
that the direction which the activity of the child voluntarily takes 
is towards doing instead of learning. But to unite the means of 
mental development with the work of the child, a new method 
of employing its energies and powers was wanting. This is 
given by Frobel ; he has discovered that A B C of art and action 
which Pestalozzi (whose scholar Frobel was) considered necessary 
to render his A B C of knowledge complete. Whilst Pestalozzi's 
system of instruction, through the medium of the perceptive faculties, 
was principally calculated for the development of the understand- 
ing, Frobel joins to this all that is needed for the development of 
the heart, will, and active energies, and in this method plastic 
occupations and music are two grand features. Frobel, having 
found the key for the right understanding of human nature, in the 
stage of early childhood — so little comprehended by the world at 
large ! — it follows, as a matter of course, that it was for him to 
give to childhood the key by which it might arrive at an easy 
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understandii^ of the objects that the external world presents to 
it. This is achieved by showing the child the way to produce, 
out of the most simple materials, the same rude forms that pre^ 
vailed in all the early productions of human society, aud from 
which all those of the more advanced stages of civilisation have 
emanated. Frobel lets the child reproduce the first essays of 
human skill and pow^ in the arts, just as the records of past ages 
tell us they were produced originally. That way which the human 
race, in its infant stage, found the most available for human pro- 
gress is the same as that which lies nearest to the stage of infancy 
in the human race of the present day. Thereby, the path in which 
mankind has developed its manifold powers is pointed out to the 
child ; it comprehends how the works of civilisation have been 
produced, and it requires just this sort of assistance to be able to 
comprehend the objeot^ which civilisation presents to its senses ; 
for they do not speak the same intelligible language as the objects 
of Nature that come fresh from the hands of the Creator. And 
this method of employing the childish propensity to activity, so as 
to make the productive faculties of the child retain their natural 
individuality to a degree that was impossible under the old system 
of eduoation,^ must likewise be the best for obtaining a clearer insight 
into the law of development, and its modes of operation in nature. 
Frobel's method not only tends to prevent those injurious efFeqts 
on body and mind, resulting from a premature applicatioti to leani- 
ing,that are every ds^y rendering themselves more and more apparent, 
but it gives a steady foundation for a future advance in learning on 
solid and sure principles. It likewise serves to invigorate the 
natural judgn^ent instead of enfeebling it, like the superficial know- 
ledge of a thousand things which is obtained by the educational 
processes of the present day. And it exercises an equally fevourable 
influence on the development pf the naoral character by throwing 
the joyous current of play into the employment of the faculties for 
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work, and making them both conduce to one end, which end again 
is rendered subservient to the higher sentiments of love, benevo- 
lence, and a sense of duty. It also prepares the ivhole being for a 
perception, reception, and representation of the beautiful, thus 
giving to the ideal nature of man its proper food. 

All that Pestalozzi gave, Frobel retains, adding to it that which 
was wanted to render the system of education more complete. A 
comparison of their methods will render this clearer to the reader. 
Pestalozzi's method converts seeing and hearing into the channels 
for receiving and comprehending impressions of objects, whether 
qonsidered in their totality or in their distinguishing properties, but 
this cultivation of the intelligence is insufficient for the develop- 
ment of all the individual peculiarities of intellect or character in 
the child. A partial instead of a general activity of the faculties 
is called forth by this manner of proceeding ; the productive fkcul- 
ties by which alone the child's individuality of being can be ex- 
pressed are left unstimulated and inactive. Although the senses of 
sight and hearing are trained to determine shapes, colours, sounds, 
&c., it remains always in great measure optional with the child to 
give his attention to them or not. Frobel contrives to bring the 
child's activity to bear on one point, in order thereby to produce a 
concentration of internal life, instead of overstraining the powers by 
presenting a variety of objects to the senses, for the purpose of culti- 
vating the perceptions of form, colour, sound, number, and motion. 
Besides which, we may here remark, that pictures of objects alone 
are unintelligible to a very young child. The unvarying impulse 
qf nature during the first years of life to constant activity of the 
limbs renders sitting still a torture, and the opposition presented 
to this impulse is sufficient to prevent the possibility of arresting 
the attention so effectually as is requisite for learning. Frobel 
combines the exercise of the senses and higher faculties with the 
exercise of the physical powers, and more particularly with manual 
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occupation. The skill and dexterity of hand thus acquired, though 
very important, is however not to he considered as the grand advan-^ 
tage of his method over every other. In as far as the child's acti- 
vity is exerted, according to certain rules, on certain materials, 
hodily and mental powers are equally called into play, and by 
stimulating the productive faculties the child's attention must 
necessarily be confined to the object in question ; the very fact of 
being obliged to produce a something prevents inattention, and the 
freedom admitted in the character of that which is to be produced, 
gives exercise to the will and fancy, and the child's ideas of things 
are expressed by actions. Thus the inventive powers are aroused, 
and that propensity to create, so especially human, which, in com- 
bination with the iniitative faculties, displays itself in the play of 
children, finds its proper gratification, whilst the child also learns 
to be independent of the assistance of others. If left unfurnished 
with these means of gratification that correspond to the legitimate 
demand of nature, the child's activity can lead to no results. 
But if the actions of the child are to become a source of satisfaction 
to itself, then some external visible aim must be given to them, and 
the results of that activity must be made tangible to the little 
creature. We must bear in mind that the childish activity which 
finds its natural vent in play is not the desire of amusement only, 
but it is likewise the inherent tendency to unfold the various innate 
powers, and thereby to become productive. The infant strives 
both to work and to learn, as far as the opening powers permit, 
through the medium of play, although unconscious of what it is 
striving for. But the deficiency of proper materials for play as 
well as the guiding hand that should give to play the proper direc- 
tion and aim, robs it of its earnest and holy character, degrading 
it to a mere useless exuberation of spirits and killing of time. 
This throws its colouring over a great portion of subsequent life, 
rendering it supei^ficial and frivolous in its tendencies. Even as 
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ready-made toys excite the destructiveness of children because they 
do not afford the possibility of altering or transferring them, so the 
mere exercise of the senses of sight and hearing induces a species 
of idleness and inattention which ends in a vague looking and 
listening that is far removed from real occupation, and tends to 
prevent that combination of ideas by which alone an actual pro- 
gress is to be promoted. A deeper insight into the nature and 
essence of infant life, and a decided advance on Pestalozzi's method, 
led Frbbel to supply the child with materials for producing after 
his own ideas, instead of giving him ready-made playthings ; and 
the materials that he places in the child's hands are sufficient for 
the external representation of that which the child's fancy presents 
to the mind in pictures. His method of directing the play of the 
child after given laws unites judicious restrictions to proper free- 
dom of action ; thus furthering the developftnent of the human 
being in all the individual tendencies. His principle is to make 
the child's own experience impart the first instructive lessons it 
receives, through the medipm of manual dexterity, in order to 
make the activity in producing act as a balance to the various 
impressions received by the variety of objects that are presented to 
the senses. This is surely calculated to operate in a better and 
more extensive scale than mere seeing and hearing. The real 
apprehension and understanding of a single object in its immaterial 
and invisible relations, without, however, passing over to the region 
of abstract ideas, calls forth that internal power which arouses the 
sentiment of religion, and a consequent submission to a higher 
will. 

Every power in the child which is not used for higher purposes 
will serve the lower propensities. By rendering the senses and 
limbs subservient to high and ideal purposes, — because no idea, 
whether referring to art or practical life, can be carried into execu- 
tion without the help of limbs and senses, — at as early an age as 
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possible the artistic nature of the mind is developed from the very 
beginning, in order to counterpoise the activity of the lower pro- 
pensities. If the most important advantages of an early application 
to manual exercise, arise from that development of the higher 
faculties which is thereby attained, the capability of manual skil- 
fulness and dexterity is not for that reason to be depreciated. The 
power of earning a something, however small, at a very early age, 
is of paramount importance to the lower classes ; and it must be 
of great consideration to all, to be rendered capable of becoming 
useful by practical dexterity in early years ; whereas under the old 
system this dexterity must be acquired, if acquired at all, after the 
school years, when the first flexibility of the limbs is lost for want 
of use. By enabling the child to work for others, and to give 
others pleasure by the little presents it can give, or the assistance 
it can lend, love is* rendered an active principle, and thus the 
strongest barrier is fixed against the encroachments of selfishness. 
As labour must furnish the means of deliverance from destitution 
for destitute children, so it may be applied as the preventive of 
destitution, and proper employment must act, even in the youngest 
child, as a counterpoise to the inborn propensity to swerve firom 
the path of rectitude and virtue. If Pestalozzi bad held those 
means in his hand which Frobel discovered, he would undoubtedly 
have given them to the world; for they are the legitimate conse-* 
quences of his own principles. The Infant Gardens pave the way 
for uniting the schools for work to the schools for learning, where the 
manual employments begun in the Infant Garden are continued. A 
great number of Frobel's games and occupations are adapted for 
the use of children of ten years old and upwards, particularly those 
that are designed for imparting mathematical instruction. The 
great confusion of ideas, as well as the want of a simplicity and 
originality of perception that is manifested in the present genera- 
tion is certainly to be attributed in great measvu'e to the miany 
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undigested impressions and misunderstood lessons that they have 
received in early childhood. The extensive adoption of Frobel's 
method for awakening the artistic side of human nature at an early 
age, and calling it into use before the powers of the intelligence 
are brought tq work for the acquirement of knowledge, must act 
with a r^enerating force upon education in general, and conse- 
quently must be a matter of great consideration for every reflective 
inind. The child is thosreby led in the same path that the human 
race ha^ been made to tread under the tralmn^ hand of God, that has 
guided man from the beautiful to the true, through art to science. 

But the Infant Gardens may be rendered instrumental to another 
«nd besides the ostensible one of receiving and educating children 
previous to the commencement of the academical instructions. 
They present a suitable locality for the resort of children of all 
ugeSy during the play or leisure hours that afford release from the 
school-room, where the natural wildness of youthful spirits is sub- 
jected to the necessary guidance without any curtailment pf individual 
freedom, and where the pupils may receive lessons in agriculture, 
the cultivation of plants, fruits, &c., as well as in the management of 
bees and oth^ animola ; to which may be added the various physical 
exercises, that are requisite for the development of the muscular 
powers, and the whole might receive a colouring of gaiety and 
cheerfulness by the introduction of exercises in music and singing. 
The Infant Gardens thus carried into life, would soon begin to 
exert an ameliorating influence, not only on the state of childhood 
generally considered, but on the parents of the children thus edu- 
cated. They would find themselves involuntarily attracted to 
those spots where the little ones play and learn, as to a place of 
rational and innocent amusement; and the results that might 
aecrue from a realisation of this are immeasurable. 

Those who will give themselves the trouble of entering into an 
impartial examination of Frobel's method of educjrfion must arrive 
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at this conclusion — that it is destined to form the basis of a 
universal regeneration of education, by means of which a human 
being will be trained to live in greater harmony with the eternal 
principles and laws of Christianity, to which we must look for the 
standard of all education, and in which the high destination of 
man, as the image of God, is laid out before us for all ages. But to 
work a regeneration in the great process of education, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for woman to come forward and lend a helping 
hand. The ferment and struggle of the age has called forth in 
the female portion of society a fervent wish to promote the great 
work of universal regeneration. The miseries and exigencies of 
the time have awakened a feeling of lamentation that can only 
find alleviation in furthering the cause of charity by every available 
means. This is experienced by all those who have been aroused 
by existing conditions out of the lethargic insensibility of every- 
day life, or withdrawn from the giddy love of pleasure and pursuit 
of frivolity. A trait of self sacrifice is apparent amidst the egotism 
and selfish seeking after enjoyment that marks the race, which 
seeks for release from the dissatisfaction attendant on an inactive 
hfe in exercising its powers in the field of love ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the horror with which many a timid spirit shrinks 
from the caricatures of woman that have appeared in the specimens 
of modertf female emancipation deters a great number fi*om ex- 
tending their efforts beyond the circle of their own homes. Many 
a beautiful female character pines away because her yearning for 
love is not satisfied by the position of wife and mother, and the 
higher faculties of her being fi-itter themselves away for want of 
application. And without the range of the family circle, as well as 
within it, both hands and hearts are in requisition to cultivate the 
barren land that cannot be brought into cultivation but by 
woman's hands. To the sadly demoralised condition of family 
life we may trace the demoralised state of society ; and the work 
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of regeneration must commence there. We are fully justified in 
expecting it to proceed specially from the female sex, as mother 
and trainer of humanity, which, according to the dispensation of 
the Creator, it ever should have been, although hitherto it has 
been but very imperfectly, and only corresponding to the demands 
of a ruder and simpler stage of civilisation. 

That the female sex is expected to come forward and assist in 
the work of regeneration, is expressed in a thousand ways, but as 
yet only in indistinct signs and hints. The only diJ9Blculty that 
remains is to show how this question of an extraordinary age — and 
as such ours, with all its modifications of alternate light and 
shade, is recognised — is to be solved. One point that seems to be 
settled by all reasonable thinkers is, that this question must be 
solved within the range of woman's vocation, and it must begin by 
the application of certain measures to influence human life in its 
commencement, — measures brought to bear upon the child which 
God lays at first in the mother's lap, and thereby calls her into his 
sanctuary, and appoints her the nurse and protectress of humanity. 

Leaving out of consideration all the consequences that may be 
imputed to the general evils of the age, we are continually missing 
the tender influence and training hand of the mother, that is 
intended to draw out and strengthen the moral powers of the child, 
and to fortify its heart against the dangers and temptations of life. 
If the unfortunate inmates of our prisons, the perpetrators of 
crime, or the victims of excess, could reveal to us the history of 
their existence from the moment of their birth, how many 
ilistances should we find of lives ended in ruin and infamy from 
the want of maternal care in the period of childhood ! In all ranks 
and conditions of life this want proves a curse of fearful magnitude. 
Yet no love is stronger or more faithful than maternal love ; it is 
the strongest bond of life, and rises triumphantly out of all demo- 
ralisation, the redeeming feature of humanity. It is not to a 
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deficiency of maternal love — for this feeling is not to be obliterated 
from the female breast — that we can refer the melancholy want of 
physical and mental training in the commencement of this mortal 
existence, but it is to incapacity, in a great measure, and a want of 
right views for guiding the maternal instinct and rendering it 
efficient for the care of childhood. 

Here, then, a wide sphere of action lies incontestibly open to 
the female sex. The regeneration of education must begin with 
woman, who has her mission to fulfil in this age, not only as 
mother in the domestic circle, but also as mother to the poor and 
helpless orphans of the lower classes, who experience no maternal 
care from those who gave them birth. The constantly increasing, 
number of " Creckes^^' Infant Asylums, and other institutions of 
that nature, show that they partly understand the call of the time, 
and are willing to respond to it. But the power of acting effica- 
ciously in removing the evils we complain of, we can hardly expect 
to find, even in the greater number of those whose heartfelt wish it 
is to carry out the work of benevolence — to say nothing of those 
who co-operate in the work for fashion's sake— *-if the majority of 
mothers are incompetent to the proper fulfilment of their task. 

To say nothing of the neglected state of girls of the lower classes, 
it is impossible to look upon female education as carried on in the 
middle or higher classes as adequate to train up the female sex for 
the educational mission it has to fulfil. And this mission, in the 
fullest sense of the word, extends far beyond the &.mily circle. 
In the upper classes we ought to see it in the assemblies of fashion- 
able life, guarding the decencies of society, and lending a beauty to 
social intercourse. The useless knowledge that is acquired in the 
schools, the aesthetic character of the instructive system that pre- 
vails at present, the cultivation of talents, the acquirement of 
accomplishments, and the like, are all designed for contributing to 
the brilliancy of social intercourse, though they have not succeeded. 
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in promoting that cultivation of the beautiful which should lie 
within woman's task. The love of the beautiful is made subser* 
vient to the gratification of vanity. The two opposite tendencies, 
one leading to the ennui that is so often found accompanying 
domestic life, and the other to the exclusive cultivation of the 
accomplishments, and the incapacity for practical life that it pro- 
duces, instead of being brought to bear favourably upon each 
other, still stand in evident opposition to each other. Nothing can 
present a more striking contrast than the existence of the young 
girl whose hours are chiefly spent in learning and taking all sorts 
of lessons — many of which have an injurious effect upon the 
health by the sedentary habits they induce — and the existence of 
the same young creature when she comes out, and commences 
frequenting ball-rooms and other places of amusement, and her 
life as the wife, mother, and mistress of the family circle, if she 
faithfully fulfils the trifold duties of her position. The boy is 
educated for the trade or profession he is to follow, or the position 
in life he is to fill ; he learns with a special view to the future 
application of the knowledge he is acquiring. The girl's education 
is seldom directed so as to point out her vocation to her ; she is 
seldom taught to consider that Nature designs her to be a mother ; 
and as to the ulterior application that may be made of what she 
learns, she knows little more about it than that it may conduce to 
render her generally pleasing and agreeable. The more strongly 
organised and highly gifted natures who are unable to imbibe in 
dull unconsciousness the unmeaning instructions of the schools, 
who feel the want of stronger food than that which cloys the 
memory, know the miseries attendant on a defective education ; to 
say nothing of the many who fall sacrifices to a want of the means 
of developing a consciousness of the real end of their existence, and 
who, in consequence of this, have wandered into the paths of 
demoralisation and vice. 
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But in order to effect that reformation in female education which 
the age requires, we must begin with instituting educational esta* 
blishments for instructing girls in all that is requisite to prepare 
them for their vocation in life in accordance with the principles and 
system of Frederick Frbbel. There they must be given the oppor- 
tunities of learning all that school tuition neglects to impart. 
With the acquisition of knowledge must the power for action be 
unfolded ; they must be rendered fit for the duties of practical life, 
in whatever station they may be called upon to exercise their 
faculties. Female education, to be sound and useful, must not be 
broken off at the age when the girl is supposed to be ripe for pre- 
senting in society. At that age a mass of knowledge may have 
been collected, but it has not been brought into bearing with the 
further development of being. To render the acquired knowledge 
truly valuable, the ability to apply it with effect should be propor- 
tionate to the treasure collected. A certain mass of knowledge is 
the best preparation for an independent reception and reproduction 
of impressions, whether of a real or ideal nature. It also assists 
the faculties to find their proper sphere of action, and favours a 
certain desirable originality. The female principle not only re- 
quires that its rights are to be conceded to it, but the conditions 
must be provided for its * favourable development — ^it must be 
allowed to retain its feminine peculiarities. The maxim that 
genius owns no particular sex has been very partially applied. 
We ought not to forget that the unquestionable difference between 
the sexes — that in contrast show equality — presupposes a different 
manifestation of power and activity. When favourable conditions 
work together for the full development of the faculties in all their 
natural peculiarities of tendency, the female principle will soar 
upwards, and show itself to be productive in the most varied 
ways. Perhaps it may be able to form a conciliatory medium 
between the contending extremes of faith and knowledge. Although 
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the Phythian priestesses, the vestals, and sybils, no longer are 
regarded as the vessels of inspiration, from the lips of woman may 
flow the words of truth. It is for her, as the representative of the 
feelings and sentiments, to prepare a way for the progress of true 
faith, to prevent the danger of losing the God of our salvation in 
the school of intellect and science. 

But even . the intellect of woman — as that half of humanity as 
highly privileged as man — has its mission to perform. The de- 
cidedly masculine characteristics of the greater part of the woraeu 
who have figured in history, as well as the caricatures of female 
nature that many highly gifted women present, afford sufficient 
proof of the defects in female education, as applied to the preserva- 
tion of female originality, or the development of extraordinary- 
talents. Surely it cannot be in the great scheme of nature to 
make unusual gifts the exciting causes of unusual follies. 

The educational establishments that we allude to should unques- 
tionably offer the means of cultivating the faculties of the female 
sex, with a special view to the future vocation ; and the instruc- 
tions should comprise such modifications as the various classes in 
society may require. The following plan may serve to convey a 
general idea of the subjects which should be discussed and lectured 
on in these establishments, principally by scientific men, in which 
we include the physician, but all with the co-operation of the mother. 

Subjects for Discussion and Lectures. 

1 . The bodily and mental training of the child ; in which are 
comprised physiology, that is, the development of the corporeal 
powers ; psychology, or the first development of the mental 
powers ; the treatment of children in health and in sickness, for 
nurses, instructresses, and mothers. 

For attaining a practical knowledge of the above, the Creches^ 
Infant Schools, and Infant Gardens, offer the best opportunities. 

G 
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2. On the vocation of woman, both in the domestic circle and 
beyond it— in which are comprised the duties of housekeeping, 
economy, dietetics, bookkeeping, care of the sick and poor, and an 
acquaintance with female schools and educational literature. 

The practice of these duties may be learned in attending to the 
affairs of the house, in providing for the sick and poor, and in 
the inspection of schools. 

3. The history of the development of mankind, as the history of 
universal education, with especial reference to the family circle 
and the female sex. 

4. Educational gymnastics for physical improvement. 

5. Natural history in general; with particular reference to 
woman^s vocation; introduction to the elements of botany, for 
instance, as applied in the Infant Gardens and the kitchen. 

6. Universal literature in its organic connexion, and exemplified 
by characteristic examples, with reference to the vocation of 
woman. 

7. Lesffning the games and manual occupations of Frobel's 
Infant Gardens, together with his method of drawing, in its 
ftmdamental principles and their application. 

A poor-school might exist in connexion with the proposed esta- 
blishment, in which the pupils of the above educational establish^ 
ment might employ themselves in giving instructions in female work, 
in the care of children, and the occupations of the Infant Gardens. 
Arrangements might likewise be made to give to all those who are 
particularly endowed by nature the opportunities for improvement 
in the arts and sciences. 

It will be understood, that in the treatment of the various 
subjects proposed for discussion or lectures, the utmost considera- 
tion must be given to the innate delicacy of the female character. 
We must not allow our feelings to take alarm at the word physi- 
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ology, or suppose that the experiment will be advocated of placing 
ihe principal works on that subject into the hands of the pupils. 
On the contrary, we are fully convinced that there exist v^ry 
few works of that description that could prudently be oflFered to 
young women for their perusal ; although the greater part of the 
novels and romances that are indiscriminately devoured by young 
ladies are much more likely to have a pernicious effect on the 
delicate susceptibility of female character than any purely scientific 
book. It cannot be denied that there is a melancholy want of 
scientific w^orks calculated for the education of female youth: 
this want, like so many others that humanity must haye sup- 
plied for its progressive development, has yet to be met on a 
rational principle. Hence, the obvious necessity of founding 
seminaries in which teachers are to be prepared for the especial 
task of instructing female youth. We ought not to allow olcf 
prejudices that are utterly unjustifiable in the present advanced 
stage of knowledge to interfere with our plans for improve- 
ment. We must open our eyes to the fact that true innocence 
and naivete does not consist in ignorance ; proper know- 
ledge preserves the bud from injury, but the rigid grafting of 
intellectual learning and ready-made opinions upon the young 
mind tends to suppress, and even entirely destroy, the original 
quality of the intellect, and all independence of judgment. A 
more perfect acquaintance with the bodily and mental nature of 
the child must be cultivated by the female sex before an actual 
regeneration of education is to be effected. The ignorance of 
mothers and those who have the care of children is productive of 
the most lamentable results. With knowledge of the wonderful 
construction of the human body, must be taught the duty of holding 

* 

it sacred as the temple of the spirit, in which the Creator is to be 
glorified. The innumerable abuses of the moral and physical 
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powers that ignorance induces, would point out to us the ex- 
pediency of rendering the study of physiology as applied to the 
preservation of health and mental cultivation an important iota in 
general education ; and the rapid march of the natural sciences in 
the road of improvement must eventually open the sources of such 
knowledge to all classes. . . 

That the educational establishments we speak of, and which 
should be open to grown-up girls for some hours of the day, must 
be so conducted as to stand in intimate relationship to the ideas of 
home and mother, is already understood by the means suggested 
for the practical application of the knowledge acquired. 

The maternal influence can no more be dispensed with in the 
education of the girl than in the care of the child. Masculine and 
feminine intellect must unite in the work of educating female 
youth, as in every other work that is to be followed by happy 
results. A society should be formed of married and unmarried 
women to co-operate with the establishment for the purpose of 
introducing girls to a knowledge of the different branches of house- 
keeping, as well as the care of children, the aid of the poor, nursing 
the sick, &c. This female community would not only be able to 
further the interests of education in general, but they would place 
themselves in intimate rapport with life in its various relations. 
The pupils who are desirous of being instructed in any particular 
branch of the educational profession, who are intended for gover- 
nesses, infant gardeners, mistresses of Infant Schools, Creches, 
and the like, or even for nursery governesses and children's maids, 
should be inmates of the establishment for a stated period. The 
institutions that already exist for the ostensible purpose of pre- 
paring young women for such professions are so inefficient that 
they stand in need of remodelling on new principles and with new 
regulations. Many a young mother would seek in such establish- 
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ments for those instructions that she requires to enable her to fulfil 
her holy duties, and which are never given to her in the learned 
lectures which are so popular in our days. 

An Educational Society formed on the plan we advocate — and it 
might begin by a simple coalition of various small circles meeting 
in diflferent places — would call forth the educational capacities of 
those concerned, and those remedies for the evils that exist. 
Those who are now isolated would be brought to operate in 
union for the general benefit, and the most desirable changes might 
be easily eflfected in all the institutions that have in view the 
especial object of training, in day-schools, boarding-schools, &c. 

It is quite certain that the only available method of laying a 
proper and solid foundation for properly fulfilling the female 
duties in life, and of raising woman to the higb position she 
should occupy in the social sphere, and to which she, with more 
or less of consciousness, ever aspires, is some plan similar to that 
which we have proposed. It remains for the intelligent and well 
educated women of the day to prepare for the coming of better 
times ; to aid by their influence and energies the cause of improve- 
ment ; that we may see true mothers and trainers of humanity 
brought up in the establishments for female education. A deep 
sense of the holiness of marriage should be awakened in every 
female mind, and then the life of the family circle would be imbued 
with a spirit that must of necessity be followed by a high moral 
standard of action. The earnest character of our age expects 
extraordinary eflForts, and demands such from the most gifted and 
enlightened of all classes. Active b^enevolence in woman has more 
to attend to than the mere giving of alms ; it must extend from 
the physical to the moral wants of our neighbours. The compre- 
hensive co-operation of woman's energies is required to prevent 
that dreadful destitution amongst the children of the lower orders, 
for which the numerous institutions, such as Infant Schools, &c.. 
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afford but a slight remedy. Until the mothers amongst the lower 
classes are a better educated race^ the education of their children 
must be the care of the educated classes. Here is a wide field 
open for all the efforts of a truly maternal heart. It is for woman 
to effect a reformation in all the charitable and educational insti- 
tutions which now exist, to increase their number, extend their 
influence, and make them work in connexion with each other. 

It is in such institutions that the foundation muvt be laid for 
what is afterwards to be acquired in the industrial schools, 
and schools or workshops for children for their instruction in 
various branches of handiwork. Hence it is necesgary that the 
institutions that now exist should be carefully looked into, and 
that we lend a hand for the purpose. The young women of the 
educated classes must serve their time there for theif educational 
mission, and make acquaintance with the miseries of their fellow- 
creatures who require their aid. To be active for the improvement 
of others is to improve ourselves ; as, on the other hand, self- 
improvement gives the capability of being active in the behalf of 
others. The only way of meeting the demands of the age, and of 
making education keep pace with advancing civilisation, is to 
educate for work according to Frobers method, uniting with this 
a religious and moral instruction. In proportion to the influence 
of machinery in taking labour out of the hands of the working 
classes must manual dexterity be converted into artistic skilfulness 
in all cases that admit of the possibility. The development of all^ 
branches of industrial art calls for a greater and earlier facility in 
work, and it is in early childhood, before the school years b^n, 
that the foundation must be laid for attaining this, and it can only 
be effected by a proper development of the limbs and senses, such 
as hitherto has not been effected. Or is it to be supposed that the 
male and female apprentices to the different trades and branches 
of industry bring with them that dexterity which is required of 
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them by their masters and teachers ? Those masters ivould answer 
in the tiegative if they were appealed to. They are always at fault 
in what calls for elasticity and dexterity of the limbs, more parti- 
tjularly the hand ; or where aouteness of the sight and hearing, sense 
of size, form, or colour, the perception of symmetry, or pro-^ 
portions of number and size are wanted. Even in the educated 
classes but comparatively few develope the powers of their senses 
to the utmost possible extent. But man should learn to cultivate 
the senses, and know that they are intended to be the obedient 
servants of his intellect, and lead him to the conquest of matter, 
as far as that is possible. 

If education be the process for giving moral and intellectual 
dignity to the rude nature of man, industry and art are the means 
for giving the stamp of beauty and intellect to the raw material. 
The human race advanced in learning by the handling of the raw 
material ; and we should give the same to the child, with the most 
eligible directions for employing it, so as to render it the medium 
of expressing the tendencies of the innate faculties, and instru- 
m.ental to the unfolding of those faculties in their own originality. 
Hence the useful influence of the Infant Gardens, in which the 
children are watched and guided in their play, must be apparent. 
There mothers and grown-up girls may alternately take the office 
of directing the children's games, and learn at the same time the 
use and benefit to themselves of playing with children. 

The depraved state of all social conditions and relations, the 
threatened decay of all existing institutions, calls upon the higher 
classes to begin the work of atonement for the sin of centuries, the 
sin of neglected duties towards the lower orders. Let us not 
remain standing idly by until stern necessity forces us to be active, 
or an awful crisis involves us in ruin. The present time of struggle 
requires — we repeat it, most absolutely requires — extraordinary 
efforts, and every power should be brought to coalesce in raising 
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the edifice that is to put forth a happier future. Let us not eon- 
tent ourselves with dreaming of that kingdom of God which is to 
come ; let us not petition from heaven alone, but let us strive to 
bring about its fulfilment on earth ! God himself commands us to 
do so, and calls on us by a thousand signs to be up and doing his 
work. Let woman, above aU, set the example of love, sacrifice, 
and willing obedience, by doing in her sphere more than the 
worUTs standard of duty commands. Let her conquer those pre- 
judices that oppose improvement and renovation. The time is 
come for her to extend her influence beyond the narrow circle of 
home, to work for general amelioration, that the tree of humanity 
may bloom afi'esh from the sanctity of domestic life, and the service 
of God become a reality that proves Christianity a living truth. 
Human dignity lies in woman's hands : it sinks with her degrada* 
tion, and rises with her elevation. 

May this little sketch of a project for forming a Female Society, 
without consideration of rank, or difference of opinion and confes- 
sion, but with views for the improvement of education, serve to 
awaken the powers that are necessary to carrying it out, and thus 
help to realise the idea of woman's educational mission. 
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